




















WEATHER cs yo lib a obo dle 
of the switch...a post war beam? 


Not at all! Gas all-year air conditioning is a practical reality of 
today ready for tomorrow s home. This magic-like system will 
keep your home warm in winter, cool in summer... give you 
fresh, clean, balanced air at a moment's notice—all from one 
simple, compact unit operated by America s sought-after fuel 
—Texas Natural Gas. Gas air conditioning is an example of 
what's in store by the Gas Industry for tomorrow's home. See 
unit on display at our Dallas, Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, 


Abilene, Waco, Bryan, Cleburne or Denison office. 
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t’s so Easy 
to BANK by MAIL 


Saves Time, Trouble, Tires ...and Gasoline. 


Your mail box is open 24 hours a day and a trip to 
Republic costs only 3c when you Bank By Mail. 
Does not interfere with your work. Uses no precious 
tires or gasoline. 

Republic furnishes special combination envelopes 
for business or personal deposits. Addressed en- 
velope, deposit slip and deposit receipt—ALL IN 
ONE! (The receipt is sent back to you by return 
mail with a new envelope for your next deposit.) 


Ask your teller or write for free Bank-By-Mail 
envelopes. 


REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS {z=} 


ONE OF-THE NATION’S 100 LARGEST BANKS 
: REPUBLIC BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


rod ie] by authorized banks and age 1e@s Cashed 














thr ougho ut the wor rld, nceluding all branches of 
Thos Coal & Son fe them when traveling 
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Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1869 


1869 


187e 
1875 


1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1885 


1685 
1890 


1893 
1856 


—-s—-- 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
75 Years (See Photo No. 2) 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
75 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
leather Goods—Wholesale and 
Retail 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
72 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 
69 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
69 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
68 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1876 


Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 8) 
Funeral Directors 


Mosher Steel Co. 
59 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
55 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
54 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 

51 Years (See Photo No. 12) 
Manufacturers—Paper and 

Paper Products 
Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 

48 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery and Supplies 
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Established 


1899 
1900 
1903 
1903 


IS03 


1SU3 


1904 
1S08 
1905 


1905 


il 
19le 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
44 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
41 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

41 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
41 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines, 
Autemobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

41 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
40 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Stewart Title Guar. Co. 
36 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Akstrocts and Title, Insurance 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 


35 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
35 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
33 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
32 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Staticners—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
30 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


( Advertisement } 
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Something 


TO LOOK 
FORWARD T0 


At present, Layne-Texas facil- 
ities for developing well water 
systems are concentrated on 
the important job of filling the 
needs of the military and es- 
sential war industries. A large 
number of these systems have 
been put into operation 
throughout Texas in an un- 
believably short time. 


We are exploring new sub- 
terranean areas. . . charting 
new sources of water... de- 
veloping new techniques of 
well drilling and finishing. 
When victory is won, this skill 
and knowledge will be ready 
to provide municipalities and 
industries with the finest pos- 
sible well water system. There 
will be improved design 
pumps... better materials to 
add more life to equipment 

. and advanced facilities 
for installing and servicing 
well water systems. 


In the meantime, be glad you 
have a Layne-Texas well 
water system for dependable 
service. 


LAYNE-TEXAS 


COMPANY 


“WORLD'S LARGEST 
WATER DEVELOPERS" 


HOUSTON 
DALLAS 


























An Easter Editorial 


i Resurrection Story is like a brilliant star 
on a dark night. An old world was broken at 
the cross. A new one was born on Easter morning. 
We are not more interested in a new Jerusalem 
than we are in a new Dallas. We are genuinely 
more concerned about getting heaven into men 


than we are in getting men into heaven. 


If the Easter message vitalized through the 
Church to the nation is not accepted and lived, the 
sacrifices we now make will have been in vain. If 
we are not immortal, what a small thing life is and 
what small business really engages our attention. 
What is the meaning of all this study and dis- 
cipline and sacrifice, this gathering of wisdom, this 
seeking of character, this self-denial and restraint, 
if it is not that we live forever? How small indeed 
our lives would be without the “life beyond.” 

The world needs the message of Easter, the wis- 
dom of the Sermon on the Mount, and the com- 
bined knowledge man has of God and the spiritual 
life to enable us to reach our ideals. Easter is a 
power pulling us forward and not an event which 
ended in the past. It is the eternal springtime after 
a terrible winter in the soul of man. Easter comes 
as a correct interpretation of life as spiritual. We 
labor with things so much we are constantly in 
danger of measuring life in terms of the material. 
But in the midst of our daily toil we are constantly 
reminded that all material things are but the tools 


of the spiritual. It is a challenge to us to lay hold 


of the heavenly power to make this old world of 
ours more of a heaven here on earth for all man- 
kind. 

Easter stands as the cornerstone of comfort. 
Man may look for forgetfulness in his labors and 
in the constant toil of the day, but only in the 
presence of the Light from Easter day do we find 
our comfort and consolation. 

The Resurrection Story is a challenge to a 
search for the best within ourselves. Every soul 
has a song that is unsung, a picture not yet painted, 
an address not yet written and delivered, an ideal 
not yet expressed, a hope not yet gained, an 
achievement not yet reached. In the Light of this 
Resurrection Story we seek and search for our 
best to bring it into the realm of reality. We find 
the need for a rededication of our lives to high 
and holy ideals, and a desire to affiliate our life 
with the noblest and best in all life. With battles 
raging around us, loved ones taken to distant 
shores, with worry and anxiety striking at every 
mind and heart, it is well for business men to stop 
and take an inventory of the power of the eternal 
and spiritual and to let the Easter message give 
them a new faith, a better hope, and a divine 


courage. 


e249 _Angie or 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Dallas. 
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Analysis. of 


NEW FEDERAL TAX LAW 


HE new Revenue Act may cause 
get confusion in taxpayers’ minds 
because of the different dates on which 
different sections of the law become effec- 
tive. The Act covers income taxes on in- 
dividuals and corporations, gift and 
estate taxes, excise taxes, postal rates, 
Social Security taxes and renegotiation 
of war contracts. Sections of the law cov- 
ering income taxes are effective for the 
calendar year 1944 and will not affect 
the taxpayer in filing his return until 
March 15, 1945. 

Sections dealing with increased postal 
rates and excise taxes are now effective 
and are therefore of immediate interest 
to taxpayers. Still other sections deal with 
the Social Security tax and the filing of 
returns by certain organizations formerly 
not required to file returns. These changes 
are effective immediately. In this short 
discussion of the Act only personal in- 
come taxes, postal rates and excise taxes, 
and provisions dealing with miscellane- 
ous matters which become effective soon, 
will be discussed. Taxes on corporations, 
gifts and estates and the renegotiation of 
war contracts will not be covered. 


MISCELLANEOUS TAX PROVISIONS 


Social Security Tax 

The Old Age Insurance Tax on em- 
ployers and employees is frozen at 1 per 
cent on each for the full calendar year 
of 1944. In 1945 the tax will be 2 per cent 
on both employers and employees, unless 
a further change is made in the law. 


Declaration of Estimated Income 


In the Current Tax Payment Act of 
1943, which became effective July 1, 
1943, taxpayers with income of more 
than $2,700, if single, and $3,500, if mar- 
ried, or with income of $100 or more 
from sources other than wages, are re- 
quired to file a declaration of estimated 
income not later than the 15th of March 
each year. The 1943 Act contains nothing 
changing this requirement but the Treas- 
ury Department, through a press release, 
has indicated that the time for filing 
declarations for 1944 will be extended to 
April 15, 1944, 

Credit on Victory Tax 
Credit against the victory tax is to be 


taken currently. Therefore, the taxpayer 
in filing his return on March 15, 1944, 
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By C. A. JAY 


Vice President and General Manager, 
Dallas Industrial Service, Inc. 


took the credit allowed by law instead of 
waiting until after the war ends to re- 
ceive such credit. This change became 
effective by Congressional Act October 
28, 1943, and applies to all income 
earned after December 31, 1942. It there- 
fore covers the tax paid in the calendar 
year 1943, The rate on 1943 income. not 
1944, is 5 per cent with certain credits 
allowed based on the taxpayer’s family 
status. The credit against the tax is the 
lesser of 5 per cent of the tax or $500 for 
single taxpayers, 40 per cent or $1,000 
for married taxpayers and 2 per cent or 
$100 for dependents. 


Withholding Taxes at Source 

No change is made by the new law in 
the 20 per cent withholding requirement. 
Employers will continue to withhold 
taxes on wages on the present basis, which 
is 20 per cent of the amount of such 
wages over and above the family status 
exemption. These exemptions were set up 
in the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943, 
which became effective July 1, 1943. 

Tables are furnished employers which 
show the amount of the tax to be with- 
held for all the commonly used payroll 
periods. In case the employer wants to 
compute the tax by what is called the 
exact method, the withholding exemption 
for different payroll periods is as shown 
below: 


Family Status Withholding Exemption 


Married Person 


Single Claiming All Depen- 
Payroll Period Person Exemption dent 
Weekly...........3' 12 $ 24 $ 6 
Semi-monthly 26 52 13 
Monthly... 52 104 26 
Annual... 624 1,248 312 
Pen. os 5. BO 3.40 85 


Every employee receiving wages must 
furnish his employer a signed withhold- 
ing exemption certificate giving his 
status. If no certificate is furnished, the 
employee’s tax is computed without any 
exemption. 


Exemption Certificate 

One important change is made in with- 
holding exemption certificates by the new 
law. If the employee’s family status 
changes during the year and he furnishes 


his employer a new certificate, no change 
in his status is to be recognized during 
the remainder of the year unless the 
change in status occurred on or before 
July 1 of the calendar year. “Status de- 
termination date” means January 1 and 
July 1 of each year. This change is in 
effect for the calendar year 1944. 


Individuals Who Must File Returns 

Every person having gross income de- 
rived from any source whatever must file 
a return if his gross income during the 
entire year equaled or exceeded the 
amounts shown below: 


Single =a $ 500 
Married, not living together 500 
Married, living together, either one 624 
Married, living together, combined _.... 1,200 


Also every person, regardless of the 
amount of his income for 1943, was re- 
quired to file a return not later than 
March 15, 1944, if he was liable for a 
tax on 1942 income. 


Organizations Required to File Returns 

Many organizations not operated for 

profit have been exempt in former reve- 
nue acts from filing returns. These in- 
cluded, among others, labor organiza- 
tions, cemetery companies, community 
chests, business leagues, clubs organized 
for pleasure, mutual insurance organiza- 
tions, farmers’ fruit growers associations, 
corporations organized for holding ex- 
clusive title to property and teacher re- 
tirement fund associations. Under the 
new act all these organizations with cer- 
tain exceptions must file returns. These 
exceptions are: 

1. Religious organizations as defined 
in the Code. 

2. Educational organizations. 

3. Charitable organizations, and or- 
ganizations for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals if 
supported by Government funds or 
public contributions. 

4, Certain organizations operated and 
controlled by religious organiza- 
tions. 

5. Fraternal beneficiary societies op- 
erating under the lodge system and 
providing sick, accident or other 
benefits. 

6. Corporations organized by Con- 
gress which are instrumentalities of 


the United States. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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By William S. Allen 


Research Consultant 









NCE again the national spotlight has 
been turned toward Dallas. This time 
it is the final 1943 figures on department 
store sales as disclosed by the Federal 
Reserve system. And Dallas leads the 
nation! Dallas, in fact, is far in the lead 


of all sections of the country. Here are 
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W. S. ALLEN 


It’s exciting news, particularly when 
you couple with it the findings of Dr. 
Philip M. Hauser of the Census Bureau. 
He reported, you will recall, that Dallas 
is one of 16 areas in the United States 
most likely to retain its wartime growth. 
And what better barometer is there than 
the trend of retail sales? Of course, sales 
gains may be due in part to price in- 
creases. And the sales curve may alter- 
nately rise or decline. But there are al- 
ways certain fundamentals. Retail trade 
flourishes where population and income 
are concentrated in the immediate trad- 
ing area. 

Dallas, with 10 million people within 
a 500-mile radius, has long had one of 
the nation’s highest per capita incomes. 
Its central location is a basic factor 
expediting the continuous flow of mer- 
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chandise to every part of its great trading 
area—at a speed now estimated at 12 to 
18 hours faster than in the case of cities 
less favorably situated. What will it be 
in the coming age of cargo air transport? 
Filene’s of Boston, one of the largest 
specialty stores in the world, already has 
planned a helicopter service that will 
speed-up deliveries to customers in the 


OPPO 


far-flung corners of New England. Does 
this intention foreshadow a similar trend 
in other trading areas? 

The objective of this month’s cross- 
sectional survey was to ascertain the 
scope and direction of Dallas’ retailing 
trends in the post-war world. And to a 
great extent the local situation is simply 
a reflection of the national outlook. At 
the outset this was obvious in my con- 
tacts with the national chain store, the 
mail order house, and even the local de- 
partment store and independent outlet. 
It matters little whether it is Dallas, 
Detroit or Dayton. The dramatic story 
of retailing now unfolding in Dallas is 
the story of all America, because minds 
and moods radiate and operate about the 
same basically regardless of geographi- 
cal boundaries. 

And so this month my interviews w:th 
advertising managers, buyers, credit 
managers, display managers, general 
managers, merchandise managers, per- 
sonnel managers, and presidents of retail 
institutions truly presented a kaleido- 
scopic picture of far-reaching events 
in the making. The conversations re- 
volved around not only plans and possi- 
bilities for physical modernization and 
expansion. They concerned also post-war 
competition, costs of distribution, decen- 
tralization, merchandising, self-service 
selling, sales training programs, sales 
promotion methods, credit policies and 
numerous other important aspects of re- 
tail administration. 

The reporting job led to lucid discus- 
sions with Zula McCauley, promotion 
director, and Guy E. Malloy, display di- 
rector of Neiman-Marcus Company; 
Margaret Evans, promotion director; 
Harold D. McEwen, general merchandis- 
ing manager; Wortham A. Collins, di- 
vision merchandise manager; J. H. 
Hughes, apparel merchandise manager, 
and Ted W. Solomon, display director 
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of A. Harris & Company; William J. 
Brown, president, and Estelle Lancaster, 
personnel director of Titche-Goettinger 
Company; Margaret Wedell, promotion 
director; Fern M. Hawk, credit manager 
of Sanger Brothers; L. N. Bromberg, 
vice president of E. M. Kahn & Com- 
pany; Erwin Gregor, manager of Bond 
Clothes; Walton R. Fowler, store mana- 
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ger of Hunt Dry Goods Company; Fred 
M. McCain, store manager of F. W. 
Woolworth Company; Harry Cleaveland, 
assistant store manager of W. T. Grant 
Company; R. L. Tayloe, retail group 
manager; B. J. Hoopingarner, sales pro- 
motion manager of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, and others. 

It was illuminating to talk to so many 
alert minds! Of course, the various view- 
points cannot be presented here at length 
due to limitation of space. Yet they will 
be outlined sufficiently so that you may 
view the prospective picture both at long 
range “through the telescope” and in 
closer detail “through the microscope.” 

What, then, is the panoramic picture 
as you level your lenses and look through 
the telescope at tomorrow’s scene? No- 
body knows with any degree of certainty. 
Frankly, some of the people interviewed 
did not wish to be quoted. They see so 
many cross-currents that may change the 
pattern of things in one direction or an- 
other, Senator Walter George of the 
Senate Post-War Committee said re- 
cently: “The nature of the economy of 
this country for many years to come will 
depend upon the policies and decisions 
which are to be followed in the demobi- 
lization.” 

Aggressive merchants foresee ob- 
viously on the one hand an eager and 
expanding market. A mountainous, pent- 
up demand for goods now denied has de- 
veloped. A deluge of new and improved 
products wholly without precedent is in 
the process of preparation. On the other 
hand, retailers view apprehensively the 
after-the-war political scene and its con- 
sequent implications. They want to know 
if current essential restrictions and limi- 
tations will be lifted wisely and in due 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Next month William | 


S. Allen, Dallas advertising man and re- 
search consultant, continues his series of 
articles relating to post-war opportunities 
in Dallas with a discussion of aviation. 


time to encourage the best efforts of free 
enterprise. Will the tax load be lightened 
appreciably? Will incentives for profit 
justify capital risks? Will high levels of 
employment be maintained? 

Actually employment is the key factor 
to expansion of retail volume. Will jobs » 
remain adequate for merchants to attain 
annually a $75,000,000,000 retail vol- 
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ume? That at least is the estimated re- 
quirement during the years ahead if the 
nation is to maintain employment at full 
level, peak production, and a sustained 
prosperity. Will retailers really succeed 
in distributing goods in a single year 15 
billions in excess of what they distributed 
in 1942, and 26 billions more than in 
1940? Here is the answer. 


Merchants realize their weighty re- 
sponsibility in distributing the largest 
quantity of merchandise at the lowest 
cost to the greatest number of consumers. 
They appreciate that increased produc- 
tion will demand increased distribution. 
As a result, they visualize intense compe- 
tition calling for lower overhead and 
more efficiency. And they intend to 
achieve these fundamental aims if at all 
possible. 

Mr. McCain of the Woolworth Com- 
pany pointed out: “About 43 per cent 
is the cost of distribution now. That is 
the national over-all average. It is up to 
the department stores, chain stores, and 
independents, comprising 74 per cent of 
national retailing, to do a better job.” 

How, then, will retailers become more 
efficient in the post-war period? There 
are now clearly discernible at least six 
vital, contributory factors, despite the 
exigencies of a war economy. These are: 
(1) A continued decline of the unit-price 
system with a possible eventual disap- 
pearance of the old-time 5 and 10-cent 
store; (2) enlargement of merchandise 
lines with the addition of items remotely 
related to original lines; (3) global buy- 
ing; (4) self-service and simplified sell- 
ing; (5) decentralization at an acceler- 
ated pace, with an increase of larger store 
units; (6) competition among old and 
new types of outlets. 


Of course, all these factors will apply 
only to some classes of retailers as they 
blaze their new trails to sales. And some 


of them will concern all only in varying 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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IPSTICKS to lingerie, lard to lin- 
oleum, lures to lawn mowers! 

These phrases serve to epitomize a 
$100,000,000 Dallas business—retailing 
—whose war-time headaches and heart- 
aches are eased, whose customer relations 
are facilitated, whose multiplicity of 
viewpoints are correlated by the Dallas 
Retail Merchants’ Association, a major 
division of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Chief role of the retail department, 
whose manager is astute, affable R. C. 
Dolbin, is that of spearhead for the unit- 
ed efforts of Dallas retail merchants in 
promoting the general welfare of their 
business, which currently holds the na- 
tional spotlight by reason of Dallas’ lead- 
ership of the country in department store 
sales last year—up 37 per cent, as report- 
ed by the Federal Reserve System, com- 
pared with a 26 per cent gain for the city 
showing the next best record, Atlanta, Ga. 

With the scope of its work and respon- 
sibility necessarily broadened by war’s 
problems, which hinge largely on short- 
ages of merchandise and trained help, the 
reta:l department has such specific ob- 
jectives as the improvement of customer 
relations. facilitating compliance with 
city, state and Federal regulations, redue. 
tion of operating-costs, helping to main- 
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tain public morale, serving the war ef- 
fort, building for the post-war retail mar- 
ket and alleviating the burdens being 
borne by Dallas retailers. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association has 
officially been a division of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce since January 1, 
1922. On that date the retail group and 
the Dallas Manufacturers’ and Whole- 
salers’ Association simultaneously merg- 
ed with the Chamber to form a larger, 
stronger and more efficient commercial 
organization than ever before. Previous 
to 1922 the retailers had their own sep- 
arate organization, which was closely 
allied to the Chamber, though not of- 
ficially a division, but since that time 
every retail merchant has automatically 
become a member of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association through his affilia- 
tion with the Chamber. 

First manager of the retail department 
and coincidentally executive secretary of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association was 
Sam Fowlkes, who also served as man- 
aged of the Chamber’s convention de- 
partment. When Mr. Fowlkes resigned 
from the Chamber staff in 1924, the dual 
job was assumed by Z. E. Black, who had 
been publicity director and editor of 
“Dallas.” 

It was only logical that,. with the work 








Service spells the success of 
the. retail department of the 
Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. R. C. Dolbin (right), 
manager, is pictured bringing 
William C. Mullen, manager 
of the fur department of Drey- 
fuss & Son, up to date on the 
new excise taxes. 


RETAILERS .... at Work! 


of the retail and convention departments 
broadening in scope as the years went by 
and with opportunities constantly pre- 
senting themselves for adding new and 
vital services to Dallas retail merchants, 
the two departments be divorced some 
day and each established under a full- 
time director. This was effected July 1, 
1940. So that he might continue his ef- 
fective work in adding to Dallas’ reputa- 
tion as one of America’s leading conven- 
tion cities, an asset benefiting: every line 
of business, Mr. Black relinquished his 
retail duties to devote his full time to the 
convention department as manager. For 
the post of full-time manager of the re- 
tail division, the Chamber upon recom- 
mendation of the officers of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association brought in Mr. 
Dolbin, for twenty years store manager 
of A. Harris & Company, to utilize his 
long experience in the retail field. 

Born August 5, 1886, at Havana, IIl., 
Mr. Dolbin attended grammar and high 
school and Knox College at Galesburg, 
Ill. His first job was with Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Company of Chicago, where for 
three years he was specialty textile sales- 
man in the wholesale division. For an- 
other six years he was division merchan- 
dise manager for the Fair Store in Chi- 
cago, and then he obeyed the injunction 
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of Horace Greeley to “Go west, young 
man,” arriving in Portland, Ore., in 
1912. For seven years he was store man- 
ager there for the department store of 
Lipman-Wolfe Company before coming 
to Dallas to join A. Harris & Company 
August 1, 1919. 

Statistics, maps, graphs, figures and 
facts! These are the tools with which Mr. 
Dolbin works in studying and analyzing 
the orders and laws that come out of 
Washington, so that he may speak and 
advise with authority in relaying this in- 
formation to retailers. It is his respon- 
sibility to keep posted on war-time regu- 
lations and restrictions affecting the re- 
tail business, and to report trends to as- 
sociation members. In fact, a major war- 
time activity of the retail department is 
its function as a clearing house for infor- 
mation on legislation and Federal agency 
orders to the end that the regulations be- 
come uniformly effective; such as, restric- 
tions on installment selling and charge 
account procedure. 

The department is also concerned with 
keeping its members informed as regards 
regulations that apply as well as working 
for their best interests with respect to 
such war-time matters as curtailment of 
deliveries, ceiling prices, elimination of 
non-essential services, inviting co-oper- 
ation of customers in carrying packages 
and educating customers to conserve their 
present possessions, accept substitutes 
and otherwise co-operate in the necessary 
restriction of the variety and supply of 
merchandise. The department thus works 
closely with such agencies as the Office 
of Price Administration, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the War Labor Board and the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

The program of the retail department 
of the past year during the administra- 
t’on of L. N. Bromberg as president of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association tells an 
eloquent story of the department’s nor- 
mal peacetime services as well. as war- 
time activities. Enjoying one of its most 
progressive years, with steadily rising 
employment extending the buying power 
of hundreds of persons heretofore unem- 
ployed and thereby contributing mate- 
rially to the merchants’ prosperity, the 
Chamber’s retail department did these 
things: 

1. Inaugurated evening classes in va- 
rious phases of retail merchandising to 
give retail store employees an opportun- 
ity to equip themselves for advancement 
within their own organizations and to 
provide better service to the public. 


2. Conducted a retail apprentice pro- 
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gram at Crozier Technical High School 
through co-operation of the Dallas Board 
of Education. 

3. Sponsored an employees’ replace- 
ment program which gave training in 
basic retail selling principles to more 
than 500 women, whose names were mail- 
ed, upon graduation, to the retail mem- 
bers to give them an opportunity to select 
replacement workers to fill vacated posi- 
tions due to employees going into mili- 
tary service or into war work. 


4, Maintained the Returned Goods Bu- 
reau by way of continuing its educational 
work among consumers, with the objec- 
tive of lowering the economic losses due 
to returned merchandise and thereby low- 
ering the ultimate cost of the merchan- 
dise to the consumer. 

5. Co-operated closely with the Cit- 
izens’ Traffic Commission and the police 
department with respect to downtown 
traffic conditions, which affect the mer- 
chants and shoppers alike. 

6. Worked closely with the War Trans- 
portation Committee of Dallas in ad- 
justing store hours to assist the Dallas 
transportation system in spreading loads 
during the peak periods. 

7. Aided the Better Business Bureau 
in keeping business and advertising on a 
high plane, thus promoting the retail 
market. 


8. Worked hand in hand with the va- 
rious Government agencies. 

9. Assisted in the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 

10. Sponsored the first district confer- 
ence held in the Southwest by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
with ten states sending representatives. 

11. Decorated the downtown Dallas 
streets for the Christmas season. 

12. Took an active part in all Office 
of Civilian Defense projects, particularly 
in the establishment of the Consumers’ 
Center in Dallas County. 

13. Co-operated in various miscel- 
laneous activities such as the Armistice 
Day celebration, Navy Week and various 
Government recruiting and salvaging 
programs. 

As the retail department manager, Mr. 
Dolbin is official spokesman for, the Dal- 
las retailers as an organized group in all 
undertakings and proposals affecting 
their business. To gain information to 
report back to his association members, 
to relay the concensus of their views, to 
keep an eye on developments as well as 
contribute his talent for organization, 
Mr. Dolbin is the retailers’ representative 
on many a civic, political and business 
committee and in many an organization. 
For example, he is vice president of the 

{Continued on Page 15) 


Finger dexterity and a literal memory are the keys to the ability of Miss Frances E. 
White, secretary to Manager R. C. Dolbin of the Chamber's retail department, 
to do several jobs at the same time. 
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GOOD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT... Mow! 


By Eugene W. Castle 


President, Castle Films, Inc., New York 


HE achievements and the progress 

of American industry and business 
under our traditional free enterprise 
system for more than a century have 
astonished all peoples all over the 
world, both in peace time and in war 
time. 

It has provided 
more security, more 
jobs, more comfort 
for more people 
than have all other 
systems and govern- 
ments in the history 
of civilization. 

Indeed free enter- 
prise expressed in 
terms of the over- 
whelming majority 
of American industries and businesses, 
in addition to doing the greatest job the 
world has ever known of producing the 
munitions of war, is also doing an ad- 
mirable job in helping to pay for the 
cost of the war. 

This is as it should be. This is pa- 
triotism, not profiteering. Some politi- 
cians, both by direct statement and by 
inference, would like to have the major- 
ity of us believe that the reverse is true. 

In recent years I have often wondered 
and seriously questioned whether or not 
you and I and all the rest of the 130 
million Americans are threatened with 
the loss of our precious individuality. 
Are we to surrender our God-given free- 
dom of thought and action and the time- 
tested ‘benefits of our free enterprise 
system ? 

In all seriousness I say to you that 
we do face this danger, and that too 
few of us are aware or sufficiently con- 
cerned about this growing threat to our 
fundamental rights and privileges. 

Fascism, if it ever rears its ugly, 
totalitarian head within the United 
States of America, will descend upon us 
as ANTI-Fascism. It is well for us all 
to remember that. 





EUGENE W. CASTLE 


As good and active citizens of this 
great city and state you are always inter- 
ested in your local elections. Here in 
Dallas you know Joe or Jim who is to 
run for sheriff or county clerk. You 
know them and their families. You 
know their personal habits and conduct. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Reproduced 
herewith is the address of Mr. Cas- 
tle before the joint annual meetings 
of the Better Business Bureau and 
the Dallas Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. 


In a word, you know what they stand 
for and what they will do if elected. 
Therefore, it is a relatively simple mat- 
ter for you, your relatives and friends 
to cast your votes without prejudice and 
with full confidence that a candidate of 
your choice will make a worthy contri- 
bution to good local government. You 
have voted for the best man and you 
are happy to have personally partici- 
pated in his election. 

But every four years, when the time 
arrives for a presidential election, cir- 
cumstances are not the same. It no 
longer becomes Joe or Jim, your friend 
down the block, that we are voting for. 
Instead, as good citizens we must cast 
our ballot for the nominee of one of the 
two great political parties. 

In the past we have felt, and properly 
so, that the presidential nominee of our 
choice has always represented and sup- 
ported the principles and the American 
doctrines of the party of our choice. 
This point is important. That is why I 
mention it. 

How many of you have had honest 
doubts about the way things have been 
happening both before the barbarous 
Japs attacked us at Pearl Harbor and 
since, but have refrained from raising 
your voice because you did not wish to 
be thought one-tenth of one per cent dis- 
loyal? How many of you down deep in 
your hearts have been glad when some 
one has come along to articulate and 
speak out your doubts? 

I feel that I can properly claim to be 
as loyal as any of my fellow Americans. 
My love for my country is still as deep 
and as strong as it was when I took the 
oath of enlistment in the United States 
Marine Corps a quarter of a century ago. 

But I know too that one of the best 
weapons of the last war and of this one 
has been camouflage. And it is used not 
only by our brave and resourceful gen- 
erals and admirals but, here at home, 
it has become one of the secret weapons 
of the clique who claim they represent 
the party in power. 


Indeed, a great and growing smoke 
screen has been cast over the entire 
country. It emanates from the “Palace 
Guard’ in Washington. Our citizens 
throughout the land are asked to look 
at this smoke screen, to accept it uncon- 
ditionally and to believe that it covers 
military necessity and security and that 
it alone spells “win the war,” and the 
peace. 

Let us look behind that smoke screen, 
its purpose and objective. I for one feel 
free to suggest this because I am not a 
politician. I am not financed or in- 
fluenced by any political party or per- 
son. I am not seeking any political of- 
fice, either elective or appointive. I am 
just a citizen and a taxpayer who is 
proud of his American birth and way 
of life and who deeply desires to see 
that way safeguarded so that it can be 
continued for ourselves and for the gen- 
erations who will follow us. 

The best blood of our land is being 
expended to defeat the Axis in Europe 
and Asia. We will crush our enemies in 
this World War. We will accomplish 
this because we have the greatest array 
of men and materials, on both the war 
front and the home front, the world has 
ever known. After the victory on the 
fighting front and on the production 
front has been won, we as a nation can- 
not, in my opinion, withstand another 
four years of the domestic political 
axis. I refer to the political axis of 
Harry Hopkins, Henry Wallace, Dave 
Niles, Justice Frankfurter, and those 
who sponsor them. 

Who are some of the field marshals 
for the perpetuity of this political 
axis? The radical labor politician, Sid- 
ney Hillman; the Communist, Earl 
Browder; and the Communist alien, 
Harry Bridges, and those who blindly 
and obediently serve this political axis, 
the regimented big city machines and 
hundreds of thousands of officeholders. 

This is not a partisan political issue; 
it is not an issue between Democrats 
and Republicans; it is simply and 
plainly an issue of whether or not we, 
as Americans, those who work in the 
front office, in the store and on the 
farm, in the mines and in the factories, 
will accept a group of politicians who 
are determined by their every act and 
utterance to utilize the war as a means 
of bringing about socialism and regi- 
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mentation as a permanent form of gov- 
ernment in the United States. 

Power begets power. The dictators of 
Europe and Asia have proved this to 
all of us. If we further ignore these 
radical tendencies we will become direct 
parties, each and every one of us as in- 
dividuals, to setting aside our constitu- 
tional form of government and provid- 
ing for Americans the kind of govern- 
ment that our fighting forces are desper- 
ately battling to eliminate throughout 
the world. Already it is evident that we 
are getting off the target in our inter- 
national relations. Our airmen, our in- 
fantrymen, our artillerymen, and our 
naval gunners are striking directly at 
the heart of the enemy target but, in the 
fiendish crusade for political perpetuity, 
the “Palace Guard” and the bureaucrats 
who support them are weakening our 
foreign relations for the post-war era 
by inciting and persistently promising 
social benefits in terms of milk for 
every Hottentot and relief for millions of 
foreigners who expect the American tax- 
payers to support them for the rest of 
their natural lives. The colossal inter- 
national WPA will fail all of us after 
the battles of Europe and Asia are won 
and when we will be in a weakened con- 
dition, because we will be saddled with a 
debt of between three-hundred and 
three-hundred-and-fifty-billion dollars 
and on top of this we will have made 
commitments to our Allies in this war, 
which, if we try to meet them, would 
make it impossible to bring about a 
sound and workable economy at home. 

If certain Federal policies are al- 
lowed to continue, we will, at the end 
of the war, find ourselves in the unique 
position of having Europeans and Asiat- 
ics demanding reparations from us for 
freeing them from Nazism and Tojoism. 
This is what UNRRA and our ridic- 
ulous policy in South America eventual- 
ly may bring to all of us. As Americans, 
we will be paying most of the bills for 
the damage done to Europeans by some- 
one else. 

Our foreign policy is presently lead- 
ing us straight to this deplorable condi- 
tion and unless the American people 
change it, we are headed for both 
domestic and foreign post-war trouble, 
the like of which no nation has ever 
experienced before in all of civiliza- 
tion’s history. 

If this happens, we can be certain that 
all of us, and I am talking only about 
Americans, will be at the mercy of po- 
liticians, and democracy, as we have 
known it, will be a dead dodo in this 
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country. Free enterprise will become a 
mere memory. Individualism will be re- 
placed by regimentation. 

You may regard these statements as 
extreme but with my own eyes I have 
seen the Republic of France wrecked 
by political bureaucrats before Hitler 
conquered it. It can happen here. 

We can no longer permit ourselves 
to drift away from our constitutional 
form of government and head directly 
towards state socialism and regimenta- 
tion. 

This is not an issue between labor 
and management. It is an issue between 


Americanism and alienism and every 
one of us, every man and woman in this 
country, is in the same boat and we 
will soon have to determine whether 
we will be strong enough to paddle our 
own way as Americans or throw the 
paddle away and let the bureaucrats 
steer the boat for us. 

I want to make it clear that I am not 
advocating isolationism. Instead, I am 
advocating in terms of our international 
policy, a stop, look, and think attitude, 
which will win respect from foreigners. 


Unless we formulate an international 
(Continued on Page 20) 











Carrying the Load.. 


¢ A,vessy carrying more than 50 per cent more 








passengers daily than we did as of December, 1941 
... with only 45 more vehicles . . . we now are faced 
with a continuing increase in the daily passenger 
load due to further restrictions on “A Card” 
gasoline. 

Getting repair parts...securing operators for 
our vehicles... keeping over-worked and over- 
loaded vehicles in operating condition... trying 
constantly to obtain new vehicles... are but a few 
of the acute problems we are dealing with daily. 

This Company is doing all it can with all it’s got 
... and can get... to maintain on-time, dependable 
transportation service ... realizing that this public 
service is truly the life blood of both war and 
civilian pursuits in Dallas. 

Carrying the load is our job. We are grateful for 
the public cooperation with Staggered Hours and 
other necessary war measures which help us in ful- 
filling our public obligations. 


DALLAS RAILWAY and 
TERMINAL COMPANY 
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WASHINGTO 


By Date MILLER 


Representative of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation's Capital 
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Facts and Forecasts 
IGHLIGHTING the Washington 


scene: 

Capitol corridors still resound to 
speculation over the celebrated “Barkley 
incident.” Some observers feel the Presi- 
dent was guilty of a political boner, 
that he overes:imated Barkley’s loyalty 
complex, that he 
fared badly in the 
flare-up. Others con- 
tend his political 
astuteness is too 
keen for the inci- 
dent not to have 
been deliberate and 
planned, that he 
sought to incite this 
reaction, that he 
wanted Congress to 
appear rebellious. Somewhere between 
the two is probably the soundest esti- 
mate: That the White House, while not 
anticipating the Barkley incident,sought 
through a provocative veto message to 
goad Congress into over-riding, to (1) 
set up the tax problem as a 1944. politi- 
cal issue, to (2) point up the contrast 
between a “resolute” executive and a 
“recalcitrant” and “willy-nilly” Con- 
gress. 





DALE MILLER 


Few observers remain who do not 
concede that there is an insidious cam- 
paign on foot to discredit the Congress. 
Reason for it is given that FDR and the 
socalled inner circle, fully aware that 
the administration hold on Congress is 
lost, are thus aware that the prestige of 
the executive branch will rise in propor- 


GRAYSON GILL 


Architect and Engineer 
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tion to loss of public confidence in the 
legislative branch; that the President 
can acquire stature if Congress can be 
pictured as bungling, indecisive, ob- 
structive. Capitol Hill knows all too 
well that such strategy may “take,” that 
Congress is vulnerable because its slow 
and ponderous processes can be made to 
appear clumsy and inept. Congress just 
won't streamline. 

Politically, this is still a Republican 
year and will probably remain so, ‘at 
least as far as Congressional races are 
concerned. Prospect of a Republican 
House in 1945 gives credence to the be- 
lief that the White House is engaged in 
a campaign to discredit Congress. The 
Presidential race is a different story, 
though. Polls show Roosevelt and 
Dewey nip-and-tuck if the election were 
held now, but surveys are meaningless 
with the election more than seven 
months away. Status of the war in No- 
vember will powerfully affect the vote. 
If Italian stalemate and second-front de- 
lay mean war’s timetable has been 
slowed, then Germans will still be fight- 
ing strongly in November, enhancing 
fourth-term chances at the polls. Too, 
Roosevelt is shrewdly making and get- 
ting “breaks” (soldier vote controversy, 
etc.), is sagacious and lucky. Thus, the 
outlook is that the Republican swing 
may encompass Congress but fall short 
of the White House. Political research- 
ers point out, though, that the successful 
Presidential candidate almost invariably 
carries his party into power in Con- 
gress. Something to think about; but 
anything can happen. 

Republican talk is still Dewey, pos- 
sibly a Dewey-Bricker ticket — Dewey 
for color and Bricker for substance, 
plus electoral strength of New York 
and Ohio. The impression remains that 
Dewey is the best vote-getter, the best 
gladiator in a rough-and-tumble politi- 
cal fight. Willkie is discounted, won’t 
get the nomination but the platform will 
be drawn to woo his support. Dewey 
talk ignores his disclaimer of presiden- 
tial ambitions, his “resolution” to com- 
plete his term as New York Governor. 


Followers feel he will accept the nomi- 
nation if offered (on “who wouldn’t?” 
theory), but some quiet experts say no 
—that Dewey is smart and will prove 
it by staying out, that he is relatively a 
cinch for 1948 if he plays his cards 
right, so why jeopardize his future by 
risking defeat by Roosevelt in war year? 
Here again it’s all guesswork; much can 
happen before convention-time. Best 
guess is Dewey will weigh chances then, 
give “go” signal to supporters if outlook 
is reasonably promising. 

Democratic talk is all Roosevelt, like 
it or not—and lots of thei don’t. Most 
prominent Democrats shudder at fourth- 
term, would prefer Byrd, Rayburn, 
George or any good man, but realize 
Roosevelt is only candidate who can 
win. So, though their hearts won’t be 
with them, they'll be on the wagon when 
it comes around the bend. To have 
something to talk about, they speculate 
on the second-place man (“won't be 
Wallace”). Current fashion is to pre- 
sume he will be a substantial business- 
man type (Stettinius or Wilson), but 
chances are no one has foggiest notion 
except Roosevelt. Best guess is Roose- 
velt doesn’t know . . . will wait almost 
until convention time... will test po- 
litical currents, will try to learn where 
he needs help most and pick a man to 
bring it in. That’s been the strategy be- 
fore; no need to change now. 





Chairmen of Master: Plan 
Study Groups Appointed 


Several chairmen of study groups for 
the Citizens’ Committee for the Master 
Plan for Dallas have been appointed by 
Nathan Adams, general chairman. These 
include: Paul Carrington, completing the 
Trinity River reclamation program; Er- 
nest R. Tennant, financial affairs of the 
city; W. H. Painter, transit; B. F. Me- 
Lain, transportation; A. H. Bailey, rail- 
roads; John W. Carpenter, waterways; 
Karl Hoblitzelle, housing and slum clear- 
ance; C. F. O’Donnell, legislation and 
administrative matters; and Henry S. 
Miller, streets. 


FF 


Emsco Employees to Get 
Army-Navy "E" Award 

The Army-Navy “E” award for high 
achievement in production of war ma- 
terials will be presented men and women 
employees of the D and B division of the 
Emsco Derrick and Equipment Company: 


at ceremonies, at the Dallas plant April 4. 
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Resolution by: Chamber 


Honors John W. 





OHN W. CARPENTER, president of 

the Texas Power & Light Company, 
has been presented with a framed reso- 
lution from the board of directors of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce in recog- 
nition of his “untiring efforts and lead- 
ership” in establishing the Lone Star 
Steel Company and in developing the 
vast iron ore reserves of East. Texas. The 
resolution was presented to Mr. Carpen- 
ter, who also is president of the Lone 
Star Steel Company, by B. F. McLain, 
(left) Chamber president. 

Mr. Carpenter became interested in 
the development of the East Texas iron 
ore deposits as early as 1926, when he 
had a survey made to determine the pos- 


sibilities for producing iron and steel. 


in that area. He was a leading figure in 
establishing the blast furnace at Dainger- 
field, Texas, which soon will be turning 
out pig iron from the East Texas ore 
beds. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

“Whereas, it is the opinion of the 
board of directors of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the construction 
of a blast furnace and coke ovens and 
the proposed construction of a complete 
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Carpenter 


steel mill near Daingerfield, Texas, is 
not only a vitally important step in the 
development of new industry for our 
great state, and 

“Whereas, the location and develop- 
ment of these splendid enterprises are 
largely due to the initiative and untiring 
efforts and leadership of John W. Car- 
penter, now: president of the Lone Star 
Steel Company of Dallas, Texas, and 

“Whereas, as spokesman for the busi- 
ness interests of Dallas, the board of di- 
rectors of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce desires to make acknowledgment 
of its appreciation of the great benefit 
that the development and completion of 
this industry will mean to this commu- 


‘nity and. the entire Southwest, and to 


give assurance of its every co-operation, 
“Now, therefore, be it resolved that 
on behalf of the business interests of 
Dallas, we desire to express our full 
recognition and our great appreciation 
of the initiative, the resourcefulness, the 
perseverence and the untiring effort 
which ; 
MR. JOHN W. CARPENTER 
has put forth to bring about the con- 
struction of these important industries 


that will not only make a large and sub- 
stantial contribution of needed war 
materials during the duration, but will 
permanently make possible the utiliza- 
tion of the large deposits of iron ore 
here available and creation of a new in- 
dustry which will be of vital importance 
after the war. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be executed by the 
president and secretary of this Chamber 
and delivered to Mr. John W. Carpen- 
ter as expression of the unanimous opin- 
ion and feeling of the members of this 
body. 

(Signed) B. F. McLain, President, 
Attest: 
(Signed) J. Ben Critz, Secretary.” 





Retail Department 

(Continued from Page 11) 

Associated Business Organizations of 
Texas, a member of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Trade Executives, a member of 
the advisory board for the joint voca- 
tional training program of the Division 
of Extension,’ University of Texas, and 
the Division of Distributive Education, 
State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and a member of the Citizens’ Traf- 
fic Commission. For eight years he was 
president of the Southwestern Depart- 
ment Store Managers’ Association. He 
also has a record of civic accomplish- 
ments which has included three terms as 
vice president of the Oak Cliff Chamber 
of Commerce and service as president of 
the Oak Cliff Little Theatre and the Oak 
Cliff Philharmonic Society. 

With a capacity for getting work done 
that amounts to a permanent offensive, 
Miss Frances E. White is No. 1 aide to 
Mr. Dolbin. Courteous, thoughtful, cheer- 


‘ful and ‘helpful, she has been his secre- 


tary only since October, 1943, but her 
service with the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce dates back to March, 1939. 

“At that time I came over to help out 
temporarily in the business office, but I 
do believe I will eventually work into a 
permanent job here,” she exclaims, with 
teasing twinkles in her eyes. Since then 
she has “helped out” so effectively in 
practically every department of the 
Chamber that, for example, the transpor- 
tation division sought and obtained prior- 
ity on and continued to use her services 





Mr. Merchant... 
For larger profits and repeat business sell 
REALSHINE Shoe Polish . . . made by the 
oldest shoe polish manufacturer in Texas. 


REALSHINE COMPANY 


2644 Main St. Dallas, Texas C-5631 
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for taking the minutes of various meet- 
ings long after she became secretary in 
the publicity department early in 1941. 
Before that she handled various secre- 
tarial assignments from the first to the 
top floor of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building and so familiar has she become 
with the routine of practically every de- 
partment that newcomers to the secre- 
tarial staff turn to her as a welcome tutor 
on procedure during their beginning 
days of orientation. Her cooperative at- 
titude endears her to her associates. 

A native of Bonham, Texas, she re- 
ceived her schooling in Sapulpa, Okla., 
took her first job in Fort Worth as a sec- 
retary in the office of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency and then held several sec- 
retarial jobs in Dallas before becoming 
an employee of the Chamber. 


The importance of the retail depart- 
ment has increased during the years. It 
has become a prime mover in the affairs 
of the Dallas retail merchants, and today 
it figures in practically every final action 
for the general welfare of the business. 
Know-how and know-why keynote the 
traditional procedure of collaboration on 
common problems, by which the retail- 
ers serve themselves, their business and 
the public. 





IN DALLAS Last Month 


Leslie Waggener, vice president of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
and George N. Aldredge, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Dallas, 
have been added to the board of directors 
of the Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
— a. ee 

Joseph Neuhoff, president of Neu- 
hoff Brothers, has been appointed to the 
advisory committee on sausage, Office of 
Price Administration. 

a ee 


Theo P. Beasley, president of the 
Republic National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been added to the board of 
directors of the Oak Cliff Bank & Trust 
Company. 


. ef: ¥ 


L. B. Houston, Dallas park director, 
has been elected president of the Texas 
Recreational Association. 

+ -272 

Dr. Tinsley R. Harrison, formerly 
professor of medicine at the Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has been named dean of 
the Southwestern Medical College of 
Dallas. 


Richard C. Adams has been ap- 
pointed Southwest regional sales mana- 
ger for Textron, Inc., with headquarters 
at Dallas. 

y i id 

R. Barney Shields, manager of the 
Dallas agency of the Great National Life 
Insurance Company, has been elected 
president of the Dallas Association of 
Life Underwriters as successor to 
Charles E. Seay, Southwestern Life In- 
surance Company, who resigned follow- 
ing his induction into the United States 
Army. 

ae ee 

Paul W. Ussery, vice president and 
agency director of the Fidelity Union 
Life Insurance Company, has been elected 
a member of the company’s board of 
directors. 

‘as 

Dr. Roland Lynn has been installed 
as president and Dr. I. J. Thornton as 
vice president of the Dallas County 
Dental Society. Named president-elect, 
Dr. Juanita Wade will be the first 
woman to head the Society when she be- 
comes president next year. 








Offices in 

DALLAS @ HOUSTON 
SHREVEPORT 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Has YOUR Advertising Department 
Gone to WAR? 


Our advertising agency is equipped to take on a limited number of 


new advertising accounts for the duration or on a permanent basis. 


We Offer Complete Advertising Service— 
LAYOUT @ ART WORK @ COPY WRITING 
Package Designin i and Marketin g Studies 


BOZELL & JACOBS 


E. E. ROMINGER, Manager 


813 Thomas Building 
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William R. Thompson, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, has been appoint- 
ed adult advisor for the Dallas juvenile 
traffic court as successor to Donald V. 
Yarbrough, who resigned. 


7 t Y 


Robert A. Ross has been elected a 
director and vice president of Neiman- 
Marcus Company; F. T. Aunspaugh, a 
director and treasurer; and Marx 
Baum, a director. 


, Ae 


Henry C. Cortes, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Society of Exploration Geo- 
physicists at the organization’s annual 
business meeting in Dallas March 23. 


y 5 A 7 


John E. Williams, manager of the 
Melrose Hotel for the last three years, 
has been advanced to managing director. 


gy if 7 


John C, Schuler has been appointed 
Texas manager at Dallas for the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company, which re- 
cently entered the state. His headquarters 
are in the First National Bank Building. 





Republic Bank Plans 
Increase in Capital 

Directors of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas have approved a proposal 
to increase the capital and surplus of the 
bank from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000 
by raising the capital stock from $5,000,- 
000 to $6,250,000 and the surplus from 
$5,000,000 to $6,250,000. The plan was 
to be submitted to stockholders for ratifi- 
cation April 3. 





Reserve Life of Dallas 
Increases Capital Stock 

The Reserve Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas has, by a stock dividend, in- 
creased its capital to $100,000, which 
permits the company to write all forms 
of life, health and accident and hospitali- 
zation insurance without restriction. C. A. 
Sammons is president of the company. 





Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


. L. EWING CO. 


C-540! Dalies 
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Chamber Directors Visit 


North American Plant 


Bs 
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Following the monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce March 17, many of the di- 
rectors and several staff members were 
guests of North American Aviation, Inc., 
for lunch and a tour of A and B plants. 
The visit was concluded with a trip 
through Hensley Field, where an expan- 
sion project, now underway, will make 
the airport one of the top-ranking in the 
nation, when completed. 

The extension will provide three paved 
runways 150 feet wide and 5,200 feet 
long, with connecting taxiways seventy- 
five feet wide. 

Photograph 1 shows, left to right, Wil- 
liam S, Henson, Charles R. Moore, Clyde 


S 












V. Wallis and A. H. Bailey inspecting a 
North American P-51 Mustang fighter 
destined for Britain. Mr. Henson points 
out the aerial insignia of the British Em- 
pire. 

H. F. Schwedes, factory manager, 
(right, photograph 2) shows Lawrence 
S. Pollock a pedal control assembly for 
the AT-6 Texan combat trainer. 

In photograph 3, Mr. Schwedes, sec- 
ond from left, explains to Jack B. Dale, 
Nathan Adams and Harry S. Moss the 
operation of a multiple drill, which bores 
seventy-nine holes simultaneously in the 
landing gear casting of the P-51 Mustang 
fighter in four seconds. 


17 
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OW 9 Reports on 


QUTLOOK FOR CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


ITH the War Production Board 

having revised a number of limita- 
tion and conservation orders, consumers 
can expect definite improvement in qual- 
ity and, in some instances, increased 
production of some minor civilian goods 
in the next few months, it is reported by 
the Office of War Information. Any fore- 
cast, however, may be upset at any time 
by an unexpected turn in military events, 
the WPB points out. 

There are no early prospects of heavy, 
durable, consumers’ goods, such as auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, mechanical 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners or radios, 
because plant facilities as well as certain 
component parts and raw materials re- 
quired to make these items continue to be 
needed for war production. 

While no electric irons are yet being 
made, the WPB has issued an order per- 
mitting manufacturers to make 2,000,000 
electric irons for civilian and 76,000 for 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Lend-Lease and export purposes. The 
number of electric irons to be manufac- 
tured is about 43 per cent of the 1940 
output. Manufacture will probably not 
begin until May, and the WPB estimates 
it will take four months for the irons to 
reach dealers’ shelves in any quantity. 

Permitted production of ice boxes in 
the first quarter of 1944 was 40,000 more 
units than the rate allowed in the last 
quarter of 1943. They are available to 
all Avithout restriction, and are now on 
the market. WPB has drawn up a pro- 
gram to meet this year’s needs, calling 
for the manufacture of 821,000 ice boxes, 
of which 600,000 are strictly for con- 
sumer use, as compared with 633,000 
produced last year. The greater output 
has been encouraged because no mechan- 
ical refrigerators have been produced 
since early in 1942, nor can they be until 
facilities and skilled workers are released 
from war work and until fractional horse- 
power motors, copper wire and refrig- 
erants are in greater supply. 

Manufacturers of cast-iron cooking 
ware are now allowed to produce at ap- 
proximately pre-war levels. The only 
increase in enameled ware is the manu- 
facturing up to 500,000 coldpack canners 
before July 1, which are expected to 
appear on the market between April and 
July. Two other enameled items, drip 


coffee makers (6 to 9 cup capacity) and 
teakettles (4 to 7 quart capacity), are 
beginning to appear on dealers’ shelves. 
The first aluminum civilian cooking uten- 
sils to be manufactured since January, 
1942, are 400,000 aluminum pressure 
canners. They will not be rationed, and 
some are expected on the market by mid- 
April. Permitted production of pails, 
buckets, wash tubs and certain other gal- 
vanized items was considerably greater 
during the first quarter of 1944 than 
during 1943. 


New baby carriages will average 25 
pounds of steel as compared to the nine 
pounds allowed in the “Victory” models. 
It is expected enough steel will be allotted 
to produce about 800,000 or 900,000 
baby carriages and about 650,000 walk- 
ers, pushcarts and strollers. Some of 
these are already on the market, accord- 


ing to WPB. 


Current production of alarm clocks is 
3,300,000 a year. The industry estimates 
that production can be increased 15 per 


cent without any change in labor re- 
quirements, and this possibility is now 


being considered by WPB. 


Razor blades for civilians are being 
shipped to retailers at 91 per cent of the 
1940 rate within the United States. There 
is now no limit to the production of razor 
blades, except by the amount of materials 
that WPB can make available for this 
item. Consumers will shortly be able to 
purchase safety razors, until recently 
made only for the armed forces, export 


and Lend-Lease. 


The number of radio tubes for civilian 
use will continue inadequate for all needs, 
the WPB points out, because military 
requirements for electronic equipment 
for combat use are increasing. For the 
first time, however, WPB scheduled for 
the first quarter of 1944 a minimum of 
4,500,000 radio tubes for civilians of the 
“hard-to-get” types. At least 18,000,000 
tubes, less than half of normal replace- 
ments, are anticipated for civilians this 
year. 








By Dr. Thomas Parran 


Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service 


NY absence from work today is a 

blow to production—to your fellow 
workers’ morale —to you. Absences 
caused by venereal disease are inexcus- 
able nowadays—especially when medical 
science has developed such quick and 
effective treatment. 

Syphilis and gonorrhea can now be 
driven from industry — from America’s 
50,000,000-plus workers—because of two 
things: 

First, reliable treatment methods for 
the Venereal Diseases (better known per- 
haps by today’s symbol: “VD”) are 
available through the nation’s physicians 
and 3,800 local health department clinics. 

Second, for the first time in history, a 
framework of fair policies in which both 
employer and employee are fully pro- 
tected and from which both benefit for 
controlling VD in industry, has been 
formulated by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. This has been accepted by labor, 


Industry Can Stamp Out V. D. : 


management, the medical profession, and 
public health authorities. 

Everybody concerned is agreed that 
something ought to be done about the 
unknown but vast amount of VD that 
hampers production and impairs work- 
ers’ health. They agree also that some- 
thing reasonable and fair to labor, man- 
agement, and the community can be done. 

Here is what you, as an individual, 
can do: 

1. Recognize VD for what it is: dan- 
gerous and communicable — and com- 
municable most often through sexual 
intercourse. 

2. Learn the facts about VD—tell 
others. 

3. Go ONLY to a reputable physician 
or your local clinic for diagnosis and 
treatment. 

4. Help seek the adoption of progres- 
sive policies toward control of VD where 
you work. 

5. Get a blood test yourself—and urge 
others to have blood tests to detect syphi- 
lis. See your doctor or visit your local 
health department clinic. 
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February 29 (Fourth War Loan Drive). 





Dallas County (Estimate based on pro- 
jection of Greater Dallas’ growth) 500,000 


SSSR 54,367 eee 53,701 
1936 54,466 | Seam 53,253 
res 54,529 _, eee 53,553 
1938 53,959 | ERA rae 54,413 
a eee 54,313 
Bank Debits - 1943 1944 
January..................... ... $ 421,032,047 $ 501,569,000 
February................. secon 378,936,000 546,209,000 
Se ee ,029, 
SINAN SOR eae ae 480,428,000 
_ Se aS 427,725,000 
Nt Bc NRE 447,316,000 
| on See eroas es 446,883,000 
REE 434,548,000 
September .............-....... 550,366,000 
ee 486,385,000 
November...................... 478,815,000 
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 _. See $5,602,217,000 
Bank Clearings 1943 1944 
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(Greater Dallas) 
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Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the North American airplane 
lants and the Naval Air Station), Garland (site of Continental Motors Corporation and Southern Aircraft Corporation), Cockrell Hill, 


other Dallas County communities. 
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Water Connections 1943 1944 
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Gas Connections 1943 1944 
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Ee ee 95,997 

Electric Meters 1943 1944 
|. EE SE eee eee meee erG 99,615 102,332 
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War Bonds and 

Stamps 1943 1944 
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February.................. 2,536,137.50 £72,912,806.50 
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October.................... +1,440,658.00 
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December......... bee 3,450,464.25 

Total........ $75,090,163.65 


riod, September 1 through October 16 (Third War Loan Drive). ¢For period, October 17 through October 31. ¢For period, January 1 through 
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Good Federal Government 
(Continued from Page 13) — 

policy which will impress -upon both 
our present Allies and our enemies the 
fact that our primary interest is to as- 
sure the security and freedom of Ameri- 
cans now and in the future, we will com- 
mit errors in the field of international 
diplomacy that will make the Versailles 
fiasco look like a small county fair. 

Say and think what you will concern- 
ing promises, plans, conferences, char- 
ters and proclamations, the power poli- 
ticians of Europe and Asia respect only 
one language and that is the language 
of might. 

Therefore, when the present war is 
won, we must maintain a first class 
Army, Navy and Air Force. This is our 
first weapon for security for ourselves 
and it will be an effective weapon in the 
preservation of peace throughout the 
world. Let us recall that we have tried 
every other way before and we have 
failed. 

Secondly, any American who has 
traveled in Europe and Asia knows that 
the underprivileged totalitarian-minded 
peoples of these countries would be de- 
lighted to have some one else support 
them for the rest of their lives. We 
should stop, look and think now in 
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I know a man who 
has such a swell } 
insured retirement 
plan he can hard- 
ly wait. 


Let me tell you 
about it! 


Call R-8861 
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First National Bank Adds 
$1,000,000 to Capital 


Stockholders of the First National 
Bank in Dallas have declared a stock 
dividend of $1,000,000, raising the capi- 
tal stock of the bank to $6,000,000, which 
with surplus of $6,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $4,000,000 brings the total cap- 
ital structure to $16,000,000. Nathan 
Adams, president, said the new dividend 
will be issued as soon as authority is re- 
ceived from the Federal Comptroller of 
Currency, who has already approved the 
issue. 








terms of what we are promising ooh 
UNRRA and our South American give- 
aways. In my opinion, our Federal Gov- 
ernment, which in reality means the 


American taxpayers, is committed to a 


policy of providing the bingo cards, 
the chips, all of the prizes and all of 
the money to play the game. 

Unless we begin now to make it plain 
to our Allies in Europe and Asia and in 
South America that our unwarranted 
generosity must not be expected after 
these countries have been relieved of 
their distress, famine and sickness occa- 
sioned by the war, we will be confronted 
with the inescapable fact that our so- 
called foreign policy in the end will 
bring us the disrespect of all people all 
over the world. The cold facts in this 
matter are simple. It happened before; 
it will happen again and on a much 
larger scale than ever before. 

Many of you will recall the famous 
tour of the five Senators and you will 
remember to what extent these Senators 
found we had been committed. They 
found that the United States was going 
to come out of this war without any- 
thing to show for the billions of dol- 
lars and thousands of lives we are put- 
ting into it, indeed, without even an air 
base on which to land American planes. 
They asked that Congress investigate 
and curtail the free and easy handling 
of their Federal lend-leasers. 

One Senator reported that foreign 
government officials and natives of Af- 
rica with whom he had talked openly 
proclaimed to him that our nation was 
unalterably committed to the policy of 
relieving them first, during the stress of 
war, and then subsequently supporting 
them when the war is ended. 

Do you honestly believe that Prime 
Minister Churchill or Marshal Stalin or 
Generalissimo’ Chiang Kai-chek would, 
if the situation were reversed, make the 


sane commitments and pledges to 
Americans that our government has 
made to them? If you believe this, then 
everything I have said to you is wrong. 

What can we do to protect ourselves? 

In the first place, we can do some- 
thing constructive about UNRRA (spe- 
cifically, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Association). It came into 
being at Atlantic City and during its 
formulative stages the question of bring- 
ing relief to India, Britain’s colonial 
problem, was sidetracked as a political 
“hot potato.” But it seems that now this 
has been remarkably attended to. India’s 
five hundred million undernourished 
and underprivileged have now been 
taken under the protective wing of 


UNRRA. 


Our Congress recently appropriated _ 


one billion, three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money for the first year’s activities of 
UNRRA, while Great Britain, our chief 
ally, appropriated only three hundred 
and fifty million dollars. This is a cool 
billion dollars less than our appropria- 
tion. 

Americans are inherently a generous 
people; they always have been and they 
always will be. No American would 
deny our Allies or even our present 
enemies post-war first aid in terms of 
medicines to prevent disease, foodstuffs 
to. prevent famines, and seed for the 
planting of the first crops. But after 
that, our Allies and our enemies alike 
should be on their own, because when 
this war ends we will be faced with the 
terrific job of putting our own house in 
order and rehabilitating our own peo- 
ple. , 

This can never be accomplished by a 
flying Gulliver’s “One World” interna- 
tionalism in a one-dollar pamphlet, or 
Vice President Wallace’s unwarranted 
apologies to foreigners for the Ameri- 
can taxpayer’s unnecessary generosity 
to our South American Allies. 

Speaking strictly for myself, I have 
no objection at all if the multi-mil- 


lionaires, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Wil- 


liam Averell Harriman, and Herbert H. - 


Lehman, want to personally become 
permanent Santa Clauses for all of the 
underprivileged all over the world. If 
they would like to pick up these dinner 
checks on their own, it is perfectly all 
right with me. 

The very fact that a high United 
States Government official, Dean Ache- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State, and 
ex-Governor Herbert H. Lehman are in 
the two top posts of UNRRA is, in it- 
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self, a commitment to the rest of the 
world that will either develop into a 
costly and permanent burden for all of 
us, or will engender unlimited bad will 
when this war is won. 

It should be decided now that as soon 
as hostilities are ended, or earlier if at all 
practicable, UNRRA should be taken 
completely out of the hands of politicians 
and New Deal socialists. 

Why cannot the responsibility for these 
humanitarian activities be placed in the 
hands of an enlarged Red Cross? All 
Americans know and respect the symbol 
of the Red Cross. All Americans know 
that this non-political and humanitarian 
agency cannot be controlled by anyone. 
All Americans and indeed all the world 
respects its integrity, its efficiency and its 
impartial missions of mercy. That is 
something that we can do definitely and 
immediately in the field of foreign affairs. 

There are other important things that 
we can do at home to lighten our post- 
war financial burden and protect our fu- 
ture as a nation. Let us remember that in 
World War I, Woodrow Wilson’s admin- 
istration had a total of nine hundred 
and seventeen thousand Federal em- 
ployees. In World War II, the present ad- 
ministration employs more than three 
million, two hundred thousand persons. 
The present number is at least one mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand too many for 
the job to be done and for the over- 
burdened taxpayers to support. More im- 
portant, the overloaded Federal payrolls 
in Washington and throughout the nation 
may be actually impeding the progress 
of the war. 

Public opinion should descend like a 
Niagara upon our elected and our ap- 
pointed officials with the insistent and 
persistent demand that work be so stream- 
lined and consolidated that one million, 
five hundred thousand Federal employees 
can be dropped, and that these Federal 
payrollers can be assigned to industries 
and to relieving manpower shortages that 
now make it necessary to draft pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers. 

If all the useless, politically made and 
politically advantageous jobs were cou- 
-rageously eliminated, the manpower 
shortage could correct itself. Our Fed- 
eral Government is continuously asking, 
and justifiably so, for greater sacrifices 
from us all, but our Government itself 
is making no sacrifices! 

In a national magazine of December, 
1942, Harry Hopkins, one of the Presi- 
dent’s closest political advisers, wrote: 
“Hardships are ahead for everybody. A 
man earning $10,000 a year may have 
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Retail Merchants Elect 
Seven New Directors 


Seven new directors for three-year 
terms were elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Dallas Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation March 16 at the Hotel Adol- 
phus. 

They are: P. J. Venturine, Titche- 
Goettinger Company; W. A. Green, Jr., 
W. A. Green Company; Harold F. Volk, 
Volk Brothers Company; F. M. McCain, 
F. W. Woolworth Company; R. T. 
Hunt, Hunt Dry Goods Company; A. J. 
Biggio, Jr., Robert Nicholson Seed Com- 
pany; and Eli Sanger, Sanger Brothers. 

New officers of the association will be 
elected at a meeting of the board in 
April. 








to take a job at $3,000 a year. He may 
feel at first that he cannot live on that 
sum, that he can’t even pay his life in- 
surance premiums, but he will forget his 
life insurance if necessary.” 

Mr. Hopkins must be regarded as an 
authoritative Washington spokesman. 
He was paid a fee of approximately $5,- 
000 for his magazine article outlining 
his ideas of sacrifices for his fellow 
Americans and the files of this publica- 
tion reveal that this New Deal politi- 
cian contributes three “sacrifice” articles 
per year, making a total of $15,000 for 
his “sacrifice” essays, plus $12,000 that 
the taxpayers are contributing to enable 
this member of the “Inner Palace 
Guard” to tell all of us how to make 
greater sacrifices. 

This all adds up to a total sacrifice 
to this man of $27,000 a year and, in 
my opinion, this is a very liberal sacri- 
fice for a fellow who drew a salary of 
$60 a week as a social worker not many 
years ago. 

Let us consider some other facts. 

In World War I our propaganda 
effort cost five million dollars and the 
Government did a splendid job. Now 
the same job is costing the taxpayers of 
the nation a hundred million dollars a 
year, and the weaknesses of its ques- 
tionable accomplishments, its inefficiency, 
duplication and inter-organization jeal- 
ousies are matters of common knowledge 
both in our own country and in the 
countries of our Allies. 

Presently, and for some time past, 
most Americans have had to look to 
Winston Churchill for detailed forth- 
right reports of our war activities and 
objectives, and this repor:ing is given 
to us for free. 


Every alert school boy knows that 
the overwhelming majority of the South 
American nations are our present Allies 
in this war. No business man would ac- 
cept the proposition that it is necessary 
for our Federal Government to spend 
billions of dollars to subsidize and to 
feed propaganda to those who are ac- 
tually associated with us in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

And here is a current social note: 


The press has recently reported that 
numbers of female employees of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs are 
presently taking horseback riding les- 
sons at our expense, so that they can 
properly entertain visiting South Ameri- 
can politicians who swarm upon our na- 
tion’s capital to carry away the funds of 
the American taxpayers! 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs should be eliminated, 
totally and immediately. It is an unnec- 
essary expense and an unjustifiable bur- 
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New Wholesale Drygoods Firm 
of Stephens, Jones & Brown Formed 


The firm of Stephens, Jones and 
Brown, Ltd., wholesale drygoods distrib- 
utors, has been formed and will specialize 
in piece goods, with headquarters on the 
fifth floor of the second unit of the Santa 
Fe Building. The concern expects to be 
open for business about April 20. 

General partners are E. A. Abrahams, 
M. C. Jones and J. T. Brown, all of Dal- 
las. I. A. Stephens of Lubbock is a special 
partner. 

Mr. Abrahams, who will be in charge 
of credits and the office for the new 
wholesale drygoods firm, has been in the 
credit department of Higginbotham- 
Bailey-Logan Company for the last 
twenty-nine years. Mr. Jones, formerly 


manager of the piece goods department 
of Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Com- 
pany, which he has served for twenty- 
three years, will be merchandise manager 
for the new company. Mr. Brown, who 
has been in the textile field for the last 
fifteen years and has been in charge of 
the piece goods department for Morten- 
Davis Company for the past year, will be 
in charge of sales for Stephens, Jones 
and Brown. 

Mr. Stephens was in the retail dry- 
goods business at Lubbock for fifteen 
years as owner of the Stephens Drygoods 
Company. He later sold his business to 
the Dunlap Company at Lubbock, of 
which he is now manager. 











den upon everyone who pays taxes, and 
that means most of us. We did not go 
to war to permanently feed and finance 
the entire world. We did not go to war 
to impose our way of life and our form 
of government upon the other peoples 
and nations. We did not go to war for 
any imperialistic purpose. 
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For us this should mean a new con- 
cept of the four freedoms: (1) Freedom 
from amateurish management; (2) 
freedom from bureaucracy; (3) free- 
dom from catering to pressure groups; 
(4) freedom from violation of state’s 
rights. 

We do not want to provide more free- 
dom for foreigners and less freedom for 
Americans. 

There are other aspects of the situa- 
tion that demand our attention. 

The performance of our free enter- 
prise system and its achievements should 
no longer be subjected to political ex- 
ploitation. 

In the operation of our businesses we 
influence public opinion. American in- 
dustry has been the envy of the world in 
scientific research, in high wages, in 
mass production, in advertising, in pro- 
motion and in the sale and universal 
acceptance of our products and services. 


Millions of ordinary Americans are 
wondering why only politicians and 
pressure groups manipulated by them 
seem to be the sole spokesmen for our 
country. They are wondering why their 
employers, both large and small, have 
been silent and passive on vital matters 
concerning our Government, our way of 
life and our future as individuals and 
as a nation. 

If the business men of this country, 
both those who are well known and 
those who are not known, do not begin 
now to put the welfare of their country 
and their freedom above their dollars, 
all of us may find that in the difficult post- 
war era ahead we will have neither dol- 
lars nor freedom to protect. 


We should all remember this and 
mark it well. When this war is won by 
our armed forces it will not mean the 
end of international problems, because 
real peace and normal conditions will 
not settle naturally on this planet in one 
or two years, nor in six or seven. 

It is the solemn duty of public opin- 
ion to keep America and Americans free 
from any pressure group, whether it 
emanates from Wall Street or any other 
street, because from ocean to ocean and 
border to border ours has been the 
widest, the freest and the most desirable 
thoroughfare in all the world. We must 
keep it clean, well paved and open for 
ourselves and for all who will travel 
over it after us. 

Since the need is most urgent, how, 
you may properly ask, can we all help 
to make public opinion promptly effec- 
tive? 

If ten or twenty thousand ordinary 
American business men and women will 
take to the public platform in every 
city, town and hamlet throughout this 
country to demand good government in 
Washington, if they will insist that 
political schemes and ambitions for per- 
petuating politicians in office have no 
place in the war effort, if they will do 
this patriotically, courageously and con- 
tinuously, we will get good government 
in Washington. 

If these ten or twenty thousand busi- 
ness people will use every means at 
their command to impress upon their 
friends, their associates, their employees 
and their fellow Americans the urgent 
need for good government, we will 
achieve a unity that will hasten the win: 
ning of the war and the time when,,the 
men and women of our armed forces 
will come home, and we will take con- 
structive steps to assure the winning of 
the peace for ourselves. 

Free and fearless government for all 
cannot be obtained by wishing for it. 
It can only be obtained by demanding 
it. 

I believe that business people—and 
we are all business people, whether we 
work in the front office or at the work 
bench—are now seeking specific ways 
and means to personally aid in obtain- 
ing good Federal Government both pres- 
ently and in the future. 

Here are a few suggestions. I am not 
the author of these suggestions but I 
believe in them whole-heartedly. That 
is why I am recommending them to you: 

You can influence elected ‘officials: by 
telegram and by letter. 
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You can influence them by personal 
contact. 

You can influence them by prevailing 
upon your employees, your co-workers, 
your friends and your relatives to join 
you in demanding good Federal Govern- 
ment. 

You can influence the decisions and 
utterances of public officials by answer- 
ing, in letters and articles to newspapers 
and magazines, politically inspired 
statements, schemes and attacks that are 
harmful to your business and to the 
general welfare of the majority of your 
fellow countrymen. 

You can influence them by your di- 
rect participation in political activities 
and by becoming directly concerned 
with the meetings, objectives and poli- 
cies of your political party. 

You can influence them greatly, per- 
haps decisively, if you will decide to 
personally participate in the delibera- 
tions and decisions of your local politi- 
cal organization. 

Business men and women have per- 
mitted for too long a time, machine 
politicians and selfish-minded pressure 
groups to dominate our nation’s politi- 
cal life. 

Most important of all, you can great- 
ly enlarge and spread your influence if 
you will take to the public platform 
before your local groups, business, fra- 
ternal clubs, and religious organiza- 
tions, to freely express your views when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself. 

You should be mindful of the fact 
that you have the opportunity to appear 
before any organization to which you 
belong or to which you are invited. 

You as retail merchants are particu- 
larly fitted for this patriotic duty. You 
above all know your neighbors and the 
people you serve. They know you and 
give you their confidence because you 
have shown that integrity, that individ- 
ualism, that is the pride of all Ameri- 
cans. If you had not, you would not be 
successful retail merchants today. In- 
deed you would not be in business at 
all. 

If you will do some or all of these 
things diligently and continuously, you 
will, by your personal effort, further 
fulfill your sacred obligation to those 
hundreds of thousands of unsung heroes, 
who in this and other wars, have made 
the supreme sacrifice so that our free- 
dom both as individuals and as a nation 
shall be preserved and so that it will 
endure. : . 

You will protect those principles that 
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are the foundation of all we hold dear. 

It is not a job for someone else. 

It is not a job that can be left to a 
friendly and loyal press or radio or to 
a small group of patriotic and self-sacri- 
ficing citizens. It is not a partisan job; 
it is a patriotic job. It is a job for every 
ordinary citizen, the man in the street, 
the housewife, the business man, the 
man at the work bench, a job for every 
American whose country means any- 
thing to him. 

It is the job for you, who are Amer- 
ica; you who have a vital interest in its 
welfare and in the continuation of all 
this nation stands for! 

This is the land of opportunity. It is 
our duty—yours and mine—to keep it so! 





Post-War Opportunities 
{Continued from Page 9) 

degree. Each retail organization will 
have its own special needs, strategies, 
methods and policies. First, then, let us 
consider the limited variety chain. 

The five and ten variety store has 
always served as an excellent sampling 
medium especially for drug, toiletries 
and cosmetic manufacturers. Doubtless 
it will continue to remain so. But under 
the impetus of merchandise shortage, the 
variety store has developed and diversi- 
fied its lines. And in the process it has 
traded them up considerably. 

Woolworth stores formerly carried 
face powder in the 25c and 50c price 
ranges. Now they have reached up to the 
$1.75 boxes, and in perfumes up to $2.00 
and $3.50 per dram. Mr. McCain ob- 
served: “The trend in our company has 
definitely been toward getting away 
from standard ten-cent merchandise. The 
top price at F. W. Woolworth is now 
$4.98.” 

Expansion of the chains has been no- 
ticeable especially in women’s apparel. 


Mr. Cleaveland of the local W. T. Grant 
store outlined the position of his com- 
pany. The Grant outlets are emerging as 
a chain of some 500 department stores. 
“Even before the war,” he revealed, “we 
were selling ladies’ coats for $29.75. The 
war accentuated our policy of drifting 
away from merely ten-cent .store busi- 
ness.” 

The addition of merchandise lines to 
include items ordinarily not associated 
with existing lines is a story in itself. 
It is, in effect, a spectacular change com- 
ing out of this war. Who would imagine 
that Bond’s, one of the largest manufac- 
turers and chain store operators in the 
world of men’s clothing, would blossom 
out with feminine apparel? But it did, 
and did it successfully with women’s 
suits, slacks, coats, and sport coats. “We 
introduced ladies’ apparel in 21 stores 
at one time in the latter part of 1941,” 
Mr. Gregor disclosed. “True, we had 
considered such a move before the war. 
But actually hostilities gave us the cour- 
age and foresight to expand along these 
lines.” 

The merchandising strategies of other 
companies are equally as startling. Here 
are a few innovations: Kitty Kelly, New 
York shoe chain, and others added mil- 
linery departments. The Western Auto 
Supply Company of Los Angeles in- 
stalled bedding, draperies, furniture, 
floor coverings, and household utensils. 
Drug stores, deprived of ice cream, 
candy, chewing gum, rubber sundries 
and other items, turned to a score of new 
articles. These goods included bath 
towels, books, plastic toys; also house- 
hold goods and sports equipment. Gro- 
cery stores, also determined to make up 
lost volume on unobtainable merchan- 
dise, displayed glassware and gloves, 
pencils and pot cleaners. 

Perhaps the climax was reached in de- 
partment store distribution. R. H. Macy 
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Seven Added to Chamber Membership 


Seven additions to the membership of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce have 
been announced by William S. Henson, 
chairman of the membership committee. 
They are listed below, with their firm 
representatives, addresses and types of 
business: 

Anderson Hotels System, 1701 Mercan- 
tile Bank Building; James Anderson; 
hotel system. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, 
1511 Mercantile Bank Building; Cecil W. 
Wilson; manufacturer of storage bat- 
teries. 


Forrest & Schumpert, Praetorian 
Building; K. M. Schumpert; general in- 
surance. 

H. D. Lemmon & Company, 808 Re- 
public Bank Building; W. R. Bagby; 
general insurance. 

Shelton-Loving & Kirkland, 303 First 
National Bank Building; O. H. Kirkland; 
general insurance. 

Thorne & Ray, 720-1 Texas Bank 
Building; Irene Thorne Reid; fire and 
automobile insurance. 

Tree-Expert Company, Jones & Jones, 
5330 Lewis; H. Edward Jones. 








Company inaugurated a jewelry broker- 
age department. It created within 30 
days sales aggregating some $30,000 
weekly. The store established a live 
poultry department. It announced a 
“timely, new enterprise to help you raise 
your own chickens and eggs.” It fea- 
tures “a gorgeous display of full-grown 
birds, so that you can see what your 
chicks will look like when they grow up.” 
Sales zoomed over a period of a year 
reportedly to $500,000. 

All this is cited because it is an indica- 


tor of post-war development. Retail ex- 
ecutives are confident in many cases that 
precedents have been set that will endure 
in the post-war battle for expanded busi- 
ness. And here in Dallas as Mr. Gregor 
expressed it: “Bond’s set a precedent 
with a new idea that greatly increased 
business. The fact is the addition of 
women’s clothes showed us our oppor- 
tunities to make our outlets everywhere 
complete stores for both men and wom- 
en.” 

Department stores in particular pro- 


vide avenues for the application of scores 
of ideas and methods to stimulate sales. 
Even during the stress of war stores have 
turned their imaginations into money. 
Will Dallas stores set the pace with 
scores of new ideas in accordance with 
their needs and circumstances, and 
changing times and trends? Nobody has 
a monopoly on ideas. 

The advent of “global buying”—buy- 
ing all over the globe—stirs the imagi- 
nation. What does this imply? “The 
world will be no bigger than our own 
country was at the close of World War 
I,” an airline executive predicted. L. B. 
Sizer of Marshall Field’s interpreted it 
this way: “A department store buyer on 
a single trip by air may buy linen hand- 
kerchiefs in Chunking, Oriental rugs in 
Teheran, and ski clothes in Switzer- 
land.” 

Such events are already foreshadowed 
here. Take, for example, E. M. Kahn’s 
recent advertisement in the “Dallas 
Morning News.” The copy ran: “Flown 
in from our good neighbor Brazil . . . 
Brazilian lisle hosiery . . . You'll like the 
idea of socks so fine coming not from 
France as you used to get them... 
There’s a bit of tomorrow in them, too; 
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for they came by air express.” And Mr. 
Bromberg of the E. M. Kahn Company 
explained: “The hosiery was made in 
Brazil according to our specifications. It 
was then flown to our buying headquar- 
ters in New York.” 

Dallas has an unique advantage along 
these lines. It is closer to Mexico than 
competitive cities—only 979 air miles 
or roughly an eight-hour flight. Even 
before Pearl Harbor, A. Harris and Com- 
pany capitalized this geographical ad- 
vantage in its gift department. “Our 
store is probably the only one in the 
United States that has maintained a 
Mexican department continuously for 
about a dozen years,” Mr. Collins re- 
lated, “and we carry the largest line in 
the South and Southwest. In fact, we 
have established ourselves in the com- 
munity for such items as Mexican hand- 
wrought candelabras, pure wool sarapes 
made in Chapala, and colorful, hand- 
painted pottery — all items that blend 
perfectly in such settings as patios, 
rumpus rooms, and ranch homes in gen- 
eral.” 

Will Dallas, then, during the days 
ahead take top advantage of Mexican in- 
spired fashions and patterns? Alice 
Hughes, New York fashion columnist, 
scored a point when she reminded us in 
the “Dallas Times-Herald” : “Mexico and 
South America have been found to be 
teeming with fashion ideas for creators 
of women’s clothes . .. But these Mexican 
style ideas have traveled all theway 
North and back again, before ‘they 
reached Dallas in their current, gala ver- 
sions. Distance lends enchantment, and 
that’s why native Mexican clothes with a 
dash of New York savoir faire can be 
made attractive to women in Dallas, even 
if they did originate close at home.” 

Here indeed is drama and glamour at 
our very door-step—the sort of emotion- 
al appeal that pulsates hearts and in- 
fluences minds in retail selling. Neiman- 
Marcus imported aquamarines, topaz, 
emeralds and diamonds from South 
America —- and is co-ordinating these 
jewels with clothes. Other items obtain- 
able around the world similarly lend 
themselves to exciting presentation. 
Macy’s, alert to dramatic, promotional 
slants, has planned a larger buying office 
in London for future foreign importa- 
tions. 

Evidently “global buying” is bringing 
back an aura of romance to spending. 
The depression years of the 30’s actually 
tossed it out the window. What woman 
doesn’t “just love to shop”? Yet how 
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GIVE YOUR BLOOD 
that a service man may live! 





many times instead of making buying a 
pleasurable experience as every woman 
wishes, it has been a cold, impersonal 
transaction, devoid of human warmth? 
This is the basic angle to consider, as 
we now turn from buying to selling. And 
self-service is a selling method, timely 
at the moment. 

Yet there is no merchandising drama 
when Mrs. Howe has to pick her own 
hosiery, march to a desk, and have it 
wrapped. True, Klein and Ohrbach in 
New York have long successfully used 
it in varying degree. But State Street 
stores in Chicago found it wholly inade- 
quate. Perhaps department stores may 
apply the self-service principle to certain 
departments—bags, gloves, notions, hard 
goods, even draperies and housewares. 
As yet, in Dallas the self-service idea 


has not caught the popular fancy. 

Even in the drug field the Katz Drug 
Company of Kansas City found the effec- 
tive use of self-service very limited. 
These keen-minded merchandisers found 
that items selling for over a dollar re- 
quired sales explanation and persuasion. 
Otherwise they moved too slowly. Rae 
E. Skillern, president of Skillern Drug 
Stores in Dallas, foresees no widespread 
extension of self-service. It is a matter. 
of wartime expediency due to a shortage 
of manpower. 

Doubtless some of the features of self- 
service will survive especially as they 
lead to simplified selling. In the grocery 
field it seems destined to predominate. 
In reality, it is nothing new. Self-service 
began with the rapid rise of the super- 
market. L. F. Randolph of the Waples 
Platter Company, food wholesalers, re- 
calls the second self-service unit estab- 
lished in Texas in 1918 at the corner of 
Elm and Poydras Streets. The war 
simply revived and extended the use of 
the self-service idea, acceptable under 
special circumstances. 

The dawn of peace will intensify the 
trend toward decentralization. Macy’s 
reputedly plans a series of hundreds of 
stores all over America, including one 
in Dallas. This is national decentraliza- 
tion. But regional decentralization will 
also take place in outlying, neighbor- 
hood sections of growing cities. 

Los Angeles has long headed toward 
decentralization. It now has large stores 
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only several miles from its main loca- 
tions doing a sales volume per store be- 
tween five and eight millions. Bullock’s 
even now is reportedly planning branches 
in Beverly Hills, Long Beach and Santa 
Ana. Buffalo looks forward, too, to the 
construction of four large retail projects 
away from the heart of the city. The cost 
will be in excess of three million dollars. 
Will Dallas inevitably reach toward this 
type of development? Dallas is growing 
fast. The Highland Park shopping vil- 
lage seems like an attractive forerunner 
in a sprawling city. 

Tomorrow, larger store units will be 
on the increase. C. B. Roberts, zone officer 
and director of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, commented: “Our plans have been 
to decentralize. Sears, more than any- 
body else, has gone to outlying sections 
for big store development . . . Already 
we have seven suburban stores in Chi- 
cago; two in Cleveland; six in Los An- 
geles; three in Detroit; two in St. Louis; 
and four in New York, none of which is 
in Manhattan. Our future lies in more 
and complete stores . . . The customer 
demands that the type and character of a 
Sears store should follow its popular 
conception of carrying everything from 
needles to tractors.” 


Such a reaction on the part of the 
customer is in line with historical de- 
velopment. The Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company evolved from small 
neighborhood tea and coffee stores to 
great super-markets. The socalled “pine- 
board” drug stores on the Pacific Coast 
developed in a similar manner. They 
started somewhat crudely with packaged 
goods on shelves and counters—practi- 
cally nothing more. Gradually they ex- 
panded into super-drug stores with 
countless sundries and with spacious 
luncheon accommodations. 


The current trend toward large-scale 
retail operation is spectacular. The J. C. 
Penney Company chain of some 1,400 
variety stores recently acquired the Hale 
Brothers store of San Francisco and an- 
other large unit in Cincinnati. Does this 
move indicate eventual expansion of 
Penney in the department store field? 
Bullock’s anticipates a merger with I. 
Magnin and Company, chain of specialty 
shops. This recent news is considered 
one of the most significant developments 
in retailing in many years. The proposed 
merger “joining the eight major Magnin 
Pacific Coast stores with Bullock’s four 
southern California stores would bring 
about one of the largest retail operations 


in the United States, since the two com- 
panies had a combined volume of be- 
tween $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 in 
1943,” according to Printers’ Ink. 


These events are straws in the wind. 
They reflect an era ahead of the keenest 
competition of any decade in all the 
history of retailing. And it will not be 
competition in the old sense. There will 
be entirely new competitors and new 
types of competition. 

Will super markets resemble more and 
more department stores with cosmetics 
and casseroles, dolls and dishes, gloves 
and glassware, paints and polishes, rugs 
and roofing? Will hardware stores be- 
come variety stores? Will variety chains, 
raising their price levels, compete more 
keenly in some departments with down- 
town department stores, as they spread 
in neighborhood shopping centers? Will 
department stores, in turn, meet the 
chains on their own grounds as they de- 
centralize in the suburbs? 

These are questions now being asked 
in retail circles. And there are all kinds 
of answers. It has even been predicted 
that a new type of outlet may become a 
formidable competitor—as between Dal- 
las and Fort Worth. This store, situated 
on an acre of land, surrounded by a 
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dozen or more acres for parking pur- 
poses would be all-inclusive in merchan- 
dise lines and prices. Above all, it would 
be low in cost of operation, selling on a 
cash and carry basis. It is estimated that 
such an institution might save as high 
as 15 per cent in expenses. 

And now for a hurried, microscopic 
analysis of vital aspects of department 
store operation. At close range, then, 
here are some observations as you look 
through the lenses and examine tomor- 
row’s trends in merchandising, advertis- 
ing, window display, personnel educa- 
tion and credit practices. 

Mr. McEwen of A. Harris & Company 
foresees startling changes in fabrics. 
Some of them will involve crush resist- 
ant and water repellant materials. Rayon, 
improved since the war, will continue in 
favor. “Nylon will not be cheaper than 
silk,”’ he said, “yet fundamentally it 
will prove cheaper as it wears longer, and 
will be woven extensively into combina- 
tions of all kinds of natural and artificial 
fibers.” 

Advertising in the post-war era will 
have a job to announce and explain 
countless new methods, materials, and 
merchandise, designed to elevate a stand- 
ard of practical living still higher than 
now. But it will face a bigger job and a 
harder one. It will be addressed to an 
eager audience, to be sure. The age, how- 
ever, will be more competitive. We are 
a nation of sellers competing through 
advertising. Advertising will do more 
than act basically as the voice of the 
store selling, in print or on the air, what 
the product will do for the buyer. It will 
have to create wants on a scale never be- 
fore known to distribute the greatest vol- 
ume of merchandise the world has ever 
produced and assembled. 

Mrs. Wedell of Sanger Brothers be- 
lieves that the story informing people 
about new and unfamiliar products will 
require more research on the part of the 
copywriter. She sees the Lord & Taylor 
“ads” now currently appearing as pos- 
sible forerunners toward brevity. Their 
twelve-word message on a full newspa- 
per page, such as, “Mark our words— 
There’s a new trend in furs, and it’s 
capes!” is a typical example. She thinks 
that such “ads,” if checked, would be 
found to outsell many other types of ad- 
vertisements. “The reader can’t miss 
Lord & Taylor ads due to their strong 
identity,” she continued; “anything that 
can get your advertisement looked at and 
talked about is constructive.” 

Miss McCauley of Neiman-Marcus 
Company foresees for her store a strong 
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Joins American Airlines 








Maury H. Huffman, a former engi- 
neer for the City of Dallas and resident 
engineer in charge of Midway Airport 
construction, has been appointed air- 
port engineer for the western division of 
American Airlines, Inc. His territory 
will include American’s system and aux- 
iliary airports west of the Mississippi 
River. 

Mr. Huffman, who has had twenty-one 
years of engineering construction expe- 
rience, including railroad work, was en- 
gineer in charge of construction of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad belt line 
around Dallas. 





identity in the continuation of its insti- 
tutional slant—even in the shortest copy. 
“Because if you sell your store you sell 
everything,” she added. “As far as we 
are concerned, we speak with the voice 
of authority in fashion to the conserva- 
tive man and woman, to those of middle 
vears and to young people.” 

Perhaps, show windows provide “the 
most direct and expressive avenue for the 
retailer to tell the public his merchandise 
plans, price policies and fashion ideas.” 
Mr. Solomon of A. Harris & Company 
emphasized: “Exterior displays are a liv- 
ing picture of what the policy of your 
store is inside.” The post-war period will 
present many new and exciting oppor- 
tunities for more dramatic merchandise 
presentation. 

The keynote is showmanship — the 
showmanship of the theater. Mr. Malloy 
of Neiman-Marcus Company declared: 
“Lighting is, of course, the most impor- 
tant aspect of display. And concentrated 
spot lighting originated in the theater . . . 
After the war lighting effects will be 
more theatrical. The turn of a few 


switches will give us any desired light. 
Zeon lighting, a form of Neon lighting, 
will give us varied shades not now ob- 
tainable, similar to the delicate blending 
of face powders . . . Phosphorescent 
paints will highlight the merchandise 
without distortion of effect. Light thrown 
on a garment or design treated with 
phosphorescent paint will dramatize it in 
all its details.” 


New fixtures made of new materials, 
including magnesium, laminated wood, 
plastics and synthetic rubber will be 
available. “These materials will be 
moulded into entirely new shapes for 
backgrounds and designs,” Mr. Malloy 
went on. “Mannequins are becoming 
more life-like, actually moving an arm 
or the head . . . Within a short time after 
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the war, television will be a big factor 
. Every store will try te outdo one 
another.” 

Every store will have a big personnel 
problem. It is usually conceded that 
sales education is the weakest link in 
retail distribution. No matter how effec- 
tive the advertising or impelling the 
window display, it can all be nullified 
at the point of sale. Sales programs of 
the future will have to do more than 
teach rules of dress and store systems to 
salespeople. Sales training will have to 
include adequate technical information 
concerning new merchandise. And this 
information will have to be interpreted 
in simple terms the customer under- 
stands and appreciates. 

Credit facilities will be more widely 
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used. Cash savings will not be large 
enough to buy a refrigerator and home 
furnishings. In effect, consumer credit 
will help keep factories running in high 
gear, bring about a broader distribu- 
tion. The question uppermost in mind 
now is how long and to what extent 
credit controls will be continued at the 
end of the war. 


What, in the final analysis, is the 
outlook for tomorrow’s retailing? Ob- 
viously there will be unparalled oppor- 
tunities. But they will be challenged 
fiercely. However, “competition is the 
life of trade.” The gates will be wide 
open for newcomers. More stores will 
open and more stores will close—as 
after every war. It will be that simple. 
Why? 

The well-established stores, already 
firmly entrenched, are in a strategical 
position to make adjustments to meet 
the insistent clamor for lower distribu- 
tion costs. These include aggressive in- 
dependents as well as chains, depart- 
ment stores and mail order houses. Of 
course, many new retail concerns in 
Dallas will succeed and survive. Stores 
may have an “exclusive” on merchan- 
dise, but never on service. 


Service will represent something more 
tangible than a mere word. The cus- 
tomer will regularly patronize those 
stores where she is greeted and treated 
as an individual—not impersonally as 
a member of the mass. It will be the 
customer’s field day once again. And 
she will buy what she wants, not what 
she can get from a vast array of “bet- 
ter things for better living.” 





New Federal Tax Law 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Returns of these organizations are 
called “informational” returns and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is given con- 
siderable latitude as to the types of ques- 
tions to be answered. Officials of the de- 
partment have indirectly indicated that 
these returns will be called for not later 
than May 15, 1944. 


Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 
Seles Engineers. at your 


SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 


POSTAL RATES AND EXCISE TAXES 
Postal Rates 

Increases in postal rates on a number 
of types of mail and services performed 
by the Post Office Department became 
effective March 26, 1944, Below are given 
the increases for the different services. 
Postal regulations are too complicated to 
include in this analysis but the increases 
noted will serve to show what the rates 
are under the new law. As an instance of 
this, the rate on first class mail for local 
delivery is increased 1 cent per ounce or 
fraction, which makes the new rate 3 
cents, the same as on out of town letters, 
and the increase of 2 cents on air mail 
raises the rate to 8 cents. The increases 
on the different services over present 
—~ are: 


Increase 

First "Class Local Delivery Mail... le 
Air Mail Se tel nee 
Fourth Class Mail alte oe, 
Money Orders _.... 66% % 
Registered Mail Reese 
Insured Mail . 100% 
Obtaining Receipts for Registered and 

| ee Ee ! 33% % 
C O. D. Service for third and fourth 

Class Domestic Mail... 100% 

Effecting Delivery on C hanged ‘Terms 100% 

Demurrage sched IO 
Delivery of Registered, Insured and 

C. O. D. Mail to Addressee only... 100% 
Exceptions 


No change is made in the rate on first 
class mail for out of town delivery, the 
rate remaining 3 cents, nor on post cards, 
or private mailing cards. Also, the rate 
on second class mail, which includes 
newspapers and periodicals, remains un- 
changed. The increase on fourth class 
mail, which applies to parcel post, is 3 
per cent of the existing rate, or 1 cent, 
whichever is the greater. If the 3 per cent 
results in a fractional part of a cent, such 
fractional part shall be disregarded, un- 
less it amounts to one half of one cent or 
more, in which case it shall be increased 
to 1 cent. 

Illustrations 

This changed rate may be illustrated 
thus: The parcel post rate for local deliv- 
ery is 7 cents on the first pound, and 1 
cent on each additional two pounds. A 
parcel weighing 70 pounds, the maxi- 
mum allowed under postal regulations, 
mailed for local delivery, would carry a 
rate of 42 cents; 3 per cent of this is 114 
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cents. Hence the new rate on such a par- 
cel will be 43 cents. If the parcel being 
mailed for local delivery weighs 10 
pounds, the rate under the present law is 
12 cents; 3 per cent of this amount is less 
than 1 cent. Therefore, the rate will be 
increased 1 cent and ‘the new rate will 
be 13 cents. 


Excise Taxes 

Increased excise taxes on the sale of a 
number of articles and services, with one 
exception, became effective April 1, 1944. 
The old rate and the new, on those items 
where the tax was increased, are given 
below. Other items, the rate on which was 
not changed, are not included. 
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for TEXAS HOMEOWNERS 


Texas Homeowners who buy Fire, Windstorm, Hail, Bur- 
glary, Residence Liability and other forms of insurance 
protection for their homes can buy this protection from 
the Employers Casualty Company and reduce their 


insurance costs. 


TEXANS 


In Texas, the Employers 


NOW SAVE 20% 


Casualty Company sells direct instead of 


through agents and insures preferred risks only. This means a sub- 


stantial saving in the cos 


t of providing protection, and it’s this sav- 


ing which is passed on to policyholders in the form of dividends. 
At the present time these dividends or savings amount to 20 per cent. 








No Sacrifice of Safety 


Since the Employers Casualty Company is 
a stock company affording all the safe- 
guards of sound, stock company insurance, 
Texans do not sacrifice safety when they 
buy from this 24-year-old Texas company. 
Why don’t you take advantage of this safe, 
time-tested plan to reduce your insurance 
costs? 


Buy DIRECT and SAVE 
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MPLOYERS CASUALTY G0. 


Item Old New 
Rate Rate 
Retailers Excise Tax on Sales 
Furs, Jewelry and Toilet 
Preparations 10% 20% 
Luggage No Tax 20% 
Communications 
Telegraph, Cable and 
Radio Messages 15% 25% 
Long Distance Telephone 
Calls exceeding 24¢ __. 20% 25% 
Local Telephone Service 10% 15% 
Leased Wire, Teletyp- 
writer 15% 25% 
Wire and Equipment 
Service (stock quota- 
tion, fire and burglar 
alarm) pee eae 5% 8% 
Transportation 
Transportation of Per- 
sons by Rail, Motor 
Vehicle, Water or Air 10% 15% 
Seats, Berths, etc. 10% 15% 
Admissions 
Admissions - cae tox 2060 lc for 5c 
Permanent Use of Boxes 
vr Seats 11% 20% 
Tickets Sold Outside Box 
Office 11% 20% 
Roof Gardens, Cabarets, 
etc. 5% 30% 
Dues 11% 20% 
Initiation Fees 11% 20% 
Billiard and Pool Tables 
(per year) $10.00 $20.00 
Bowling Alleys cel 
year) pice Le $20.00 
Liquor Taxes 
Distilled Spirits (per 
gal.) $6.00 $9.00 
Beer and Other Malt 
Liquors (per bbl.) $7.00 $8.00 
Sparkling Wines (per 
half pint) 10c 15e 
Liquers, Cordials, etc. 
(per half pint) 10c 15c 
Wines (14% alcohol or 
less) (per gal.) 10c lic 
Wines (14% to 21%) 
per ee) 40c 60c 
Wines (21% to 24%) 
(per gal.) a $1.00 $2.00 
Vanufac turers’ Excise Tax 
Luggage 10% Suspended 
Electric Light Bulbs and 
Tubes 5% 20% 
Vacuum Cleaners 10% Repealed 





Exceptions 

On the sale of watches selling at not 
over $65 and alarm clocks at not over $5, 
the tax is 10 per cent. Silver-plated flat- 
ware is exempt under the new law. Under 
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the old law the tax was 10 per cent. 
Manufacturers excise tax on the sale of 
articles taxed under the new law, with the 
exceptions noted above, are left at their 
present rate. These include: Tax on auto- 
mobiles, electric, gas and oil appliances, 
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firearms, shells and cartridges, gasoline, 
tires and tubes, lubricating oil, matches, 
mechanical refrigerators, motorcycles, 
musical instruments, phonographs and 
records, pistols, revolvers and sporting 
goods. 

The Federal use tax of $5 per year on 
motor vehicles was not changed, and the 
tax on boats of all sizes and types, and 
on slot machines, and coin operated music 
machines remains the same as under the 
old law. 

Luggage 

The 20 per cent retail sales tax on lug- 
gage covers three types of these articles: 
(1) Trunks, valises, traveling bags, suit 
cases, hat boxes, beach bags, and sales- 
men’s sample and display cases. (2) 
Purses and bags, pocket books, wallets, 
billfolds, and card, pass and key cases. 
(3) Toilet cases, bags and kits for carry- 
ing toilet articles or wearing apparel. 


INCOME TAX ON INDIVIDUALS 

A number of changes in the tax on in- 
dividuals was made in the new Revenue 
Act. These changes for taxpayers in 
the low income brackets will not greatly 
affect the amount of their tax. The biggest 
change comes from the repeal of the 
earned income credit. Thus all taxpayers 
will have their taxes increased by that 
amount. The method of computing the 
tax is considerably changed, with the re- 
sult that the taxpayer must study these 
changes before being able to file a correct 
return on March 15, 1945. 
Rates 

Tax rates, except as noted below, re- 
main the same as in the old law. 


Neviel Tax oe 
Surtax (on first $2,000) 13% 
Wier AOk | 


The normal tax is the tax on the net 
income in excess of the credits allowed 
against such income. These credits in- 
clude personal exemptions, credits for de- 
pendents, amounts received as interest on 
United States bonds, and, on income 
through the calendar year 1943, it also 
includes earned income credit. 

On all brackets of surtax net income 
the rate is the same as in the present law. 
On surtax net income from 


$2,000 to $4,000 ... .. d16% 
4000 to. 6000 ________.__.. 3% 
6000 to 8000 sd 26 
8,000 to 10,000 .. _. 28% etc. 


The highest rate is 82 per cent on all 
income in excess of $200,000. 
Victory Tax 

The rate of the victory tax is changed 
from 5 per cent to 3 per cent, and this tax 
is to be calculated in 1944 on all victory 
tax net income above $624, regardless of 
family status. The rate is 3 per cent with- 
out any credits allowed. In filing joint 


returns the tax is calculated on the 
amount of income over $1,248. 


Personal Exemptions 
Personal exemptions remain as in the 


present law: 
Eg | EE $ 500 
Married Persons. _, 1,200 
Family Heads _.... Be ae 1,200 
Dependents __.. 350 


Personal exemptions and credit for de- 
pendents will be determined as of July 1. 
This means that if the family status is 
changed before July 1 then the changed 
status is for the entire year. Also, if the 
change in family status occurs after 
July 1, credits for the dependents and 
personal exemption remain unchanged 
throughout the tax year. 

Deductions 

The only change made in the deduc- 
tions from gross income allowed the tax- 
payer are: (1) A special deduction of 
$500 is allowed blind taxpayers. (2) Fed- 
eral excise and stamp taxes paid by the 
taxpayer may not be deducted from gross 
income earned after 1943, except as ex- 
penses for the production or collection of 
income. (3) Those in the armed services 
are permitted to exclude $1,500 of service 
pay from their 1943 gross income, and 
on their 1944 income they will be per- 
mitted to exclude the $1,500 of service 
pay plus all mustering out pay. 

Repeal of Earned Income Credit 

Earned income credit of 10 per cent 
of the taxpayer’s income from salaries, 
wages and personal services is not al- 
lowed on income for the calendar year 
1944. The effect on the taxpayer of the 
repeal of this provision of the law can 
be appreciated by a comparison of the 
amount of tax payable by a single person 
without dependents who has income of 
less than $3,000, all of which is in the 
form of wages, salaries, etc. 

On an income of $1,000 to $1,025 the 
tax on such person, under the old law, is 
$80 and under the new law, $97. The tax 
under the old law on a person whose in- 
come is between $2,975 and $3,000 is 
$431. Under the new law, it is $497. 
Repeal of Windfall Tax 

In the Current Tax Payment Act of 
1943 there were provisions covering so- 
called windfall taxes. These applied where 
the surtax net income was more than 
$20,000 above the surtax net income for 
a chosen base year. In such cases the tax- 
payer was liable for an additional tax. 
These sections of the law are repealed by 
the new Revenue Act and taxpayers may 
therefore disregard altogether Schedule 
L of Tax Form 1040. This change applied 
to income earned in 1943 and was re- 


flected in returns filed March 15, 1944. 
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Your Blood 


UA SAVE A OLTEE 


If you have not given a pint of your blood, please 
do so at once. It is needed to help save the lives of 
our fighting men. Make an appointment now at 
the Red Cross Blood Donor Center, 1912 Elm 
Street, or call Riverside-1414. 
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